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§.. FRANCIS DE SALES: DOCTOR OF 
THE CHURCH. 


I.—HIS CHARACTER. 


1. Concessionis Tituli Doctoris in honorem 8. Francisci 
Sales (processus). Rome: Ex. Typ. S.C. de Propaganda 
Fide. 1877. 

2. Huvres Completes de Saint Frangois de Sales. Paris: 

Blaise. 1821. 
. Vie de 8S. Francois de Sales. Par M. Hanon, Curé de Saint- 
Sulpice. 6° Edition. Paris: Lecoffre, Fils, et Cie. 1875. 


4. Two Sides to a Saint—S. Francis de Sales. By Rev. L. 
‘Wootsty Bacon. Macmillan’s Magazine, September, 
1878. 


N the 16th of November, 1877, by the Bull Dives in Misert- 
cordid, Pius IX. conferred on 8. Francis de Sales the title 

of “Doctor of the Church.” This important declaration was 
made on a petition, originated by Mgr. Magnin, Bishop of Annecy, 
with the Order of the Visitation, and supported by upwards of 
600 cardinals and bishops, fifty heads of religious orders, princes 
and people innumerable. The cause was most carefully scruti- 
nized and weighed, and unanimously approved by the Congrega- 
tion of Rites. Cardinal Bilio, the author of the Syllabus, was 
the “ponent,” or mover; Monsignori Salvati and Caprara, 
' & Promoters of the Faith ;”’ the Advocate Alibrandi, who had 
filled the same enviable office for the Doctorate-of S. Alphonsus, 
was “ Patron of the Cause.” ‘In a folio of some 400 pages, the 
last named has given us:—1. The text of the Bull and Decree; 
2. An account of the works and doctrine of the Saint; 8. The 
signature of those who supported-the petition, with many of the 
actual postulata ; 4. The objections of the Promoters of the 
Faith, and his own answers, as patronus. The book also con- 
tains portions, hitherto unedited, of S. Francis’s “ Controversies.” 
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The whole forms a magnificent justification of the new title, and 
we commend it to the attention of those who, ignorant of the 
process which had been going on for seven years, and perhaps 
unaware of the extent of S. Francis’s influence in the Church, 
were somewhat surprised by the decree. And, indeed, while 
this authoritative decision demands the acquiescence of all faith- 
ful Catholics, it at the same time provokes a strong desire to 
know the reasons which moved the Holy Father to give it. Our 
object is to supply this information; to exhibit the nature and 
eminence of that doctrine which has deserved so high a distinc- 
tion. It may be well to say, first, what is signified in the style 
of the Church by this title, Doctor. It denotes one, whose 
writings may be quoted, not only privately, but publicly in the 
schools, with full authority as representing the mind of the 
Church, For this, of course, an extraordinary degree of acquired 
or infused spiritual science is requisite, but it is clear, as indeed 
the case of 8. Alphonsus has shown, that antiquity, and the use 
of one of the Church languages, and various other conditions 
which have sometimes been supposed necessary for the title, are 
merely accidental, The sense of the Church is fully expressed 
in the Bull :— 


For although antiquity alone makes distinguished those holy 
doctors who flourished in the first ages of the Church, and their 
works have the ornament of the Greek or Latin tongue, still the 
thing most important, and indeed absolutely necessary for this 
office is, that celestial doctrine should appear in writings beyond 
common measure... . such as, by fulness and variety of argu- 
ment, as by splendours surrounded, may pervade the whole body 
of the Church with a new light. 


Leo XII. tells us that writings are required that her doctors 
may “continue, even when dead, to teach the faithful of 
Christ.”* 

The qualifications of doctor are more technically summed up 
by Benedict X1V.:—Hminens doctrina, insignis sanctitas, 
declaratio summe Pontificis, awt Concili Generalis—Eminent 
doctrine, distinguished sanctity, legitimate conferring of title.t 
The Bull itself fulfils the last condition, and also contains both 
the assertion and the proof of the eminence in doctrine. It first 
gives the extrinsic proof from his*‘ reputation, great during life, 
but most great after death :”— 


For that the doctrine of S. Francis, while living, was held in 
great esteem may be gathered from this, that of all the strenuous 





* Decree making S. Peter Damian Doctor of the Chae 
t “De Serv. Dei Beatif.,” 1. iv. p. 2. 
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defenders of Catholic faith living at that time, Clement VIIL., of 
sacred memory, chose out the Provost of Geneva to go to visit 
Theodore Beza, the chief upholder of the Calvinist plague... .. 
The esteem enjoyed by the holy Bishop is no less shown forth in that 
Paley 3 cist iss when the celebrated discussion, De Ausiliis, was 
proceeding at Rome, willed that the opinion of this holy prelate 
should be asked, and, following his advice, decided that this most 
subtle and dangerous question, long and too bitterly agitated, should 
be set at rest by imposing silence on the parties. Again, if the 
letters written by him to many persons are ‘considered, it will be 
evident that Francis was by many consulted on questions of faith 
and practice .. . . like one of the greatest among the old fathers 
(ad instar gravissimorum inter veteres Ecclesi@ patres); .... and 
that his influence was so great with Popes, princes, magistrates, 
and clergy, that by his zeal, exhortations, and advice, countries 
were purged from heresy, Catholic worship restored, and religion 
extended. 

This opinion of his excelling doctrine was, after his death, not 
lessened, but greatly increased. Alexander VII. of sacred memory, 
in the Bull of Canonization (1665) declared Francis de Sales 
“celebrated in doctrine, admirable in sanctity, the remedy and 
protection of his age against heresies.” . . . . Nor differs from this 
what he said in a letter to the nuns of the Visitation at Annecy 
(1666), that “his virtue and wisdom widely pervaded the whole 
Christian World,” that he himself considered “ his doctrine as quite 
divine,” and had chosen Francis ‘as the chief guide and master of 
hhis life.” Clement IX. says that “by his magnificent (preclaris- 
simis) works he made a pious armoury for the benefit of souls.” 
Benedict XIV. did not hesitate to declare that his books were 
written with ‘science divinely acquired;” he solved difficult 
questions on his authority, and called him “ the most wise director 
of souls.” 


We have many testimonies to add to this magnificent tribute 
of praise; but while we have thought well to give this one 
authoritative proof of the enwnens doctrina, we must now 
vindicate the wnsignis sanctitas of Francis de Sales. This is, 
of course, abundantly certified to faithful Catholics by the Bull 
of Canonization ; still the attacks of enemies have become so much 
more fierce as S. Francis’s honour and influence have increased, 
that it becomes necessary to make a distinct defence on certain 
parts of his life and character. Rightly is holiness required for 
moral teaching, especially in a writer like 8. Francis, whose 
every word is practical. ven to Our Blessed Lord’s teaching it 
was His life that gave power—“ Jesus began to do and to teach.” 
If Francis was not able to carry out his doctrines into practice, if 
he was either a hypocrite or a fanatic, his works had better 
have remained unwritten; they serve only to countenance the 
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calumny, that virtue is a name, or above the powers of man. We 
have singled out the most recent and perhaps the most virulent 
of these attacks, It is directed almost entirely and professedly 
against the Ritualists, who, trying to steer their usual middle 
course, have deserved the contempt of Catholics by disfiguring 
the character and truncating the works of the Saint, and still 
more angered the Low Church party among themselves. To the 
“lowest” degre’ of this party the writer of the article we refer to, 
the Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, seems to belong. In Mac- 
millan’s Magazine for September, 1878, he brings together, 
under the title, “Two Sides to a Saint,” all that even spite can 
say, with any pretence to truth, against S. Francis. We sup- 
pose that credit must be given him for honesty of purpose; and 
we notice that he has recently directed his clever and facile pen 
-against that monstrous imposition, the American Bible Society. 
But here all praise must stop. His ignorance of the subject on 
‘which he writes is only equalled by the unscrupulousness with 
which he’ sacrifices truth and charity to support a false and fore- 
gone conclusion, sometimes simply to construct a smart sentence. 
We are quite aware that we have still to justify this statement, 
but we make it beforehand because the power of this article to 
mislead has been strongly proved by the fact that two so-called 
Catholics have already published bitter attacks against the Saint 
on the authority of this author. Indeed, he writes with a 
speciousness and easy assurance which might well make even true 
Catholics uneasy, having, perhaps, only an @ prdort conviction 
and general impression to oppose to his categorical statements 
and flowing narrative. For this reason, we begin by begging 
our readers to dismiss all fear that they may have to lower, by 
even a hair’s breadth, their estimation of the Saint. We under- 
take, without art, without any tricks of style or appeals to the 
imagination—such as form the staple of Mr. Bacon’s romance, 
written for the most indolent and superficial class of magazine 
readers—to overthrow entirely his structure of misrepresentation 
and calumny. We will use no other materials than those which 
he triumphantly allows us—S. Francis’s own words, and the 
statements of approved biographers. 

His fundamental and irremediable error is the Protestant 
notion of a Saint. S. Paul speaks of a certain kind of man 
“who cannot discern what is of the Spirit of God; for it ig 
foolishness to him.”* To such the most correct and most mode- 
tate statements are extravagances, and, pre-convineced, he opens 
Catholic books merely to find details. All facts have but one 
meaning. To such men, S. Francis, after the description 





* 1 Cor. i. 14, 
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whether true or false, of his early piety, remains “a solemn 
little prig’” (p. 885); his zeal for souls is only personal ambition 
(p- 400); his supernatural discretion, and making himself all to 
all are only a “ practical shrewdness,” “a taste and talent for 
diplomacy of the sort that approaches intrigue,” or, in the case 
of women, “a sort of coquetry ;” in a word, his sanctity is only 
“sanctimony” (pp. 385-6). But Mr. Bacon goes much further 
than this ; and, while professing merely to remove “some rays 
of the halo which envelopes him,” he really presents him as an 
object of scorn and hatred. He says (p. 388) :—* If a document 
nearly as scandalous as the letter above quoted had been produced 
in a recent cause célébre, in which the character of one of the 
most famous of modern preachers was at issue, it would have 
gone hardly with him before the jury.” And (p. 402) :—“ One 
tires of seeing this adroit and ‘courtier-like fanatic, with his 
duplicity and cold-blooded cruelty .... recommended... . 
as ‘a model of Christian saintliness.’ ”? And he speaks, on the 
same page, of “the ferocious and perfidious dragonnades by 
which he extinguished Christian light and liberty.” 

Beginning in this spirit, it is a mere chance where he goes 
astray ; and he would continue to maintain the same thesis even 
if forced to admit that the particular proofs which he had selected 
were incorrect. We must content ourselves with appealing to an 
unprejudiced tribunal, and with exposing the falseness of the 
definite charges. Our first duty is to settle the authorities. 
Mr. Bacon refers to S. Francis’s letters, and to the authentic 
life by Charles Augustus de Sales, nephew of the Saint; and of 
course we admit all that he can prove from such sources. But 
his real and chief authors are Gaberel, the Protestant historian 
of Geneva; and, among Catholics, Marsollier and Loyau 
d’Amboise. . He condemns himself at the outset, before all com- 
petent judges, by ignoring the standard life of 8. Francis de 
Sales, by M. Hamon, cwré@ of S. Sulpice, which is named at the 
head of our article. It had reached its sixth edition in 1875, 
three years before Mr. Bacon wrote, and is entirely founded on 
original letters and the sworn depositions of eye-witnesses. Mr. 
Bacon is evidently quite ignorant of the existence of this great 
work. Our readers must not suppose that we are unable to de- 
fend our Saint even by the witnesses Mr. Bacon brings forward 
himself; but it is not worth while to delay over hearsay evidence 
or personal opinions when we have suitable eye-witnesses. We 
need say nothing of the hostile and mendacious Gaberel, because 
Mr. Bacon, though really following him in every point, professes 
to rest his case on Catholic authorities. But we must quote 
M. Hamon’s opinion of these latter, premising that, while 8. 
Francis died in 1622, Marsollier did not write till 1700, after 
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some twelve biographies of the Saint had appeared, and d’Amboise 
not till 1838. In his “Introduction,” Hamon calls the former 
“perhaps the most unfaithful of biographers; and he gives 
in a note the following justification of this opinion :— 


James Marsollier, Canon-Regular of Uzes, persuaded these canons 
to ask for secularization from the Holy See. The journeys and 
correspondence about this matter required money, and to get it he 
wrote the life of the Abbé de Rancé, a life so filled with errors that 
it is forbidden in all monasteries of La Trappe. We know not 
whether the same motive guided his pen in the composition of the 
lite of S. Francis; but what we do know is, that instead of 
consulting the monuments of history he generally consulted his own 
imagination, as if he had meant to compose a romance. For 
example, he never quotes but two authors—Augustus de Sales and 
Cotolandi, designating the latter “anonymous.” ‘The first is 
generally quoted wrong. The second composed in 1687 an historical 
romance rather than a life of the Bishop of Geneva ; and Marsollier 
boldly copies all his fables. 


Hamon proceeds to give a list of thirty of his principal errors, 
‘a list,’ he says “ which it would be easy to augment.” This 
life was dedicated to Madame de Maintenon, and would seem to 
be framed to correspond with many of the false ideas of that day. 
The sweet and simple character of the Saint becomes quite dis- 
torted and subtilized, and is buried under la politique. The 
last paragraph of the third book seems to strike the keynote of 
the work—a note sadly out of harmony with one’s idea of a Saint’s 
life, but quite in accord with the views of the age of Louis 
Quatorze—* When policy is supported by piety it can effect 
everything. We have just seen an example of it in the conversion 
of the Chablais. It will be followed by many which will appear 
in the course of this history.” 

This man is called, forsooth, “the most authoritative of the 
Saint’s biographers.’ All that Hamon has to say of Loyau 
d@’Amboise is contained in a note to the same “ Introduction.” 
We italicise one important passage, reminding our readers that 
it was written years before Mr. Bacon’s article appeared :-— 


We do not mention the life of 8. Francis by Loyau d’Amboise. 
. ... It is even worse than the work of Marsollier and Coto- 


landis oie n. From p. 41 to p 49, he details the loves of S. Francis de 
Sales and Mdlle. de Végy, a ridiculous story of which he is the first 
author. .... The whole of this life is a phenomenon of eccentricities. 


Coming now to the substance of the article, we find, as the 
first proof of a general charge of duplicity, that Francis, having 
engaged and reciprocated the affection of a young lady, perfi- 
diously abandoned ler in order to accept the provostship of 
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Geneva, which he had meanwhile secretly secured. We have 
Just seen the whole authority there is for this “ridiculous story.” 
Marsollier makes him appear a little weak. in expressing his 
determination not to marry, but says distinctly that the young 
Count gave the lady no encouragement whatever, and only 
incurred his father’s reproaches for what appeared his unreason- 
able coldness. He says also, and d’Amboise repeats, that the 
provostship was procured by his cousin, entirely without his 
knowledge, as probably the only means of inducing M. de Boisy* 
to consent to his sons giving up the brilliant secular career before 
him, and was accepted most reluctantly by Francis, from the same 
motive. Far from desiring it, he positively refused to accept with 
it the dignity of Senator of Savoy, which was offered to him. 
This reluctance ‘and refusal were of a piece with his whole life. 
He was without ambition. The coadjutorship and bishopric of 
Geneva were simply forced upon him, and he refused such digni- 
ties as the Cardinalate and the See of Paris. Francis’s state of 
mind and course of action are fairly epitomized from M. Hamon, 
in the Tablet of March 13, 1880, and exhibit a perfect union 
of prudence and simplicity in a most difficult position. The 
telling bit of Mr. Bacon’s special-pleading here,—*< his mother, 
with her woman’s heart, pleading tenderly for the forsaken 
girl,” and reproaching her son for his dishonourable con- 
duct, falls particularly flat on those who know that she had 
almost worshipped her son from his babyhood, four months 
earlier given her maternal approval of his holy design, and 
actually prepared the ecclesiastical dress for him against the day 
of his father’s consent. 

We may take together the charges of levity and coquetry, and 
also of duplicity in the Saint’s relations with women. Mr. 
Bacon is good enough to say: “ Francis, in very trying circum- 
stances, proved himself as pure as the average of Protestant 
ministers, and that is high praise.” We thank him for express- 
ing this conclusion, because he would seem to insinuate a very 
different one. But how can we expect this man to understand 
the pure, single-minded love of God with which S. Francis joined 
his soul to that of S. Jane Frances, and trained her for their 
mutual work far their Master? He loved her, indeed, with both 
a natural and a supernatural affection, and was not afraid to 
express either the one or the other, in their proper relations; but 
the lower was raised and sublimed by the higher, and these two 
Saints on earth were “as the Angels of God.” So with other 
women, whose souls he loved, and whom he helped according to 





* This was the true name of S, Francis’s father. Marsollier always 
incorrectly calls him M. de Sales. 
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their necessities, as being their father, and, as he said, “not the 
bishop of men only.” If Mr. Bacon would trace out in his life, 
from youth to age, the history of the precautions he took against 
even the most distant approaches of sensuality, his three days’ 
fast in each week, his hair-shirt, his temperance, his guard of the 
senses, his continual watching and incessant prayer ;—if he 
would read, in the early pages of the “ Esprit,” the strict rules 
which he laid down for his conduct in necessary intercourse with 
women, so as to avoid not onlv temptation, but even the chance 
of scandal, Mr. Bacon would not have dared to make his con- 
temptible remarks. On two occasions, indeed, he was placed sud- 
denly in the fieriest heat of temptation ; butit will be seen at once, . 
from the accounts either in Hamon or Marsollier, that these were 
quite unavoidable, and became for him the very triumphs of 
chastity. Mr. Bacon censures the Saint for addressing a young 
lady as “ dearest girl of my heart.” The original is, “ma trés- 
chére fille de mon coeur,’ and the dishonesty is the greater 
here because he professes to quote the Ritualistic translation, 
which is, correctly enough, “ Very dear child of my heart.” As 
the. Tablet says (b.), “ We fail to see any impropriety in these 
words of a venerable bishop of fifty-one to his spiritual daughter. 
As to the “clandestine correspondence” with S. Jane Frances, 
here is the case. She had had a well-meaning, but very indiscreet 
director, who had made her promise, intending to prevent 
scruples and anxiety, to manifest her conscience to no one but 
himself. Such a promise could not bind her, when producing, as 
it did, a far greater disquiet. This was the subject of a confi- 
dential letter. It was necessary to observe absolute secrecy, and 
it was quite justifiable so to tone the letter which the Confessor 
expected to see, as not to let him think it was written with 
design. “ Still,” continues the Saint, in a passage which Mr. 
Bacon is careful to suppress—“ still I have written it with all 
truth and sincerity, and I should always do so, but not with 
so much liberty as this.” 

We now take those charges of treachery, violence, cruelty, and 
bribery, in the conversion of the Chablais, which form the 
substance, and by far the largest part, of Mr. Bacon’s invective. 
Naturally 8. Francis’s chief glory produces the fiercest attacks. 
We will devote to this question the rest of our paper. 

The Mission of S. Francis in the Chablais is faithfully and 
fully described by Hamon. When we consider the completeness, 
and rapidity, and stability of its success, its almost insurmount- 
able obstacles, the magnificent display of Apostolic virtue, which, 
without miracles, and without external pressure, subdued the 
bitterest hostility and most inveterate prejudice, we can scarcely 
be wrong in calling it the greatest event of its kind in the annals 
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of the Church since the days of the Apostles, It lasted four 
years, beginning on the Feast of the Exaltation of the Cross, 
September 14th, 1594; but to understand the state of things at 
this date, we must go back to 1536. 

In that year, the Bernese, taking advantage of a rupture 
between France and Savoy, treacherously, and without declaring 
war, entered the territory of the latter power, occupying Gex, and 
that part of the province of the Chablais which lies on the west 
of the river Drance, divided into the bailiwicks of Thonon, Ternier, 
and Gaillard. Of these, Thonon, containing the town of the 
same name, the capital of the Chablais, was by much the most 
populous and important, and was the chief scene of S. Francis’s 
personal labours, though the whole district came under his in- 
fluence. ; 

During a few weeks the usurpers allowed the exercise of the 
Catholic religion; but after a great tumult in Thonon, excited 
_ by the determined opposition of the people to the sermons of the 
~ heretical ministers, they strictly forbade it, drove out the priests 

and religious, sold or demolished nearly all the churches, broke 
the crosses, and bells, and images—in a word, committed all the 
excesses usual with the self-styled reformers, such as had been 
committed in Geneva by the Bernese the year before. In 
1564 Savoy recovered power and prestige by the victories of 
Emmanuel-Philibert, and succeeded in peacefully regaining pos- 
session of Thonon and Ternier, on condition of maintaining the 
Protestant religion there. This condition was faithfully observed 
for twenty-five years. But in 1589, the city of Geneva, now 
grown powerful, joined with the Bernese to take advantage again 
of the troubles of Savoy, and re-occupied the two bailiwicks, They 
were quickly driven out by Charles-Emmanuel, son of the last- 
named Duke, who thus recovered his ancestral dominions, freed 
from the condition of maintaining the Protestant religion, not 
only by the perfidy of the other party to the contract, but also 
by a formal treaty. This was the treaty of Nyon, concluded the 
same year, 1589, not with Geneva, which he did not recognize 
at all, but with the Bernese, in which it was stipulated that the 
‘Catholic religion should be free everywhere, while Calvinism 
should be tolerated only in three places, of which it was expressly 
stipulated (Article 4)* that Thonon should not be one. We are 
not aware whether the treaty of 1564 was also signed at Nyon, 
but this one of 1589, of quite a different nature, is the treaty of 
Nyon, which both the Bernese and S. Francis refer to on various 
occasions. Even, however, had they been of the same tenor, it 
would not affect the real state of the case. The treaty of 1589 


* See“ Opuscules,” p. 88, and “ Lettres Inédites,” No. 43, note. 
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was scarcely made when the Calvinists, excited by France, invaded 
the Chablais again, and a desultory war ensued, lasting till 1593, 
ruining the miserable country, but ending with this advantage, 
that by the articles of a truce (Oct. 1593) the Duke received 
unconditional possession of the districts of Thonon and Ternier, 
not renouncing his right to Gaillard, which he soon afterwards 
gained, or Gex, which ultimately came into the possession of 
France. Under this truce S. Francis was sent, as will be amply 
proved from the quotations we are about to make. And we have 
S. Francis’s express statement, in his letter to Clement VIII. 
(Lettres, i. 49):— 


Charles-Emmanuel, in the very instant of the beginning of the 
truce, the state of things being hardly settled (rebus vix stantibus), 
feeling himself delivered from the unjust condition, immediately asks 
the bishop, my predecessor, to send preachers. 


We see, then, the worthlessness of Mr. Bacon’s statement, that 
in 1594 the treaty of Nyon, which he ignorantly confounds with 
the treaty of 1564, was “reaffirmed.” And with this we dismiss 
the accusation of ‘ perfidious disregard of treaties.” 

We may imagine, then, the state of this country in the year 
1594, Its old religion had been destroyed, and a new religion 
violently substituted in the generation previous. The old was 
only known through the false statements of the ministers, and 
was looked on with fear and dislike. Its ruined monuments 
remained, signs of its weakness and of the triumph of the new 
doctrines, a poor omen of 8. Francis’s success. During the five 
years, between 1589 and 1594, it had changed its profession of 
faith according to the changes of the war, until religion had 
become little more than a name. Ina letter to the Nuncio at 
Turin (Jb. 24), S. Francis says :— 


On the re-occupation by the Duke of his ancient patrimony, 
many of the inhabitants, moved rather by the noise of bombs and 
arquebuses than by preaching, returned into the bosom of the Holy 
Roman Church ; these provinces, having then been infested with 
the incursions of the Genevese and French, returned to their slough. 


He thus describes the state of the country (Ib. 49) :— 


When we entered those bailiwicks, sad indeed did everything 
appear. or we saw sixty-five parishes, in which, except the officials 
ot the Duke, there were not, among so many thousands of persons 
(ex tot mullibus), one hundred Catholics. The Churches, partly 
stripped, partly in ruins; nowhere the sign of the cross, nowhere 
altars ; and everywhere all vestiges of the ancient and true faith 
destroyed; everywhere ministers—i.e., teachers of heresy. 
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At the end of four years the whole country was Catholic, the 
parishes organized, churches being restored, and scarcely one 
hundred Calvinists remained. The Catholic and true explanation 
of this stupendous change is, that the power of Christ’s Church, 
as exhibited in and by her saintly minister, triumphed over error 
and sin. Mr, Bacon’s explanation is summed up in the word, 
persecution. We will take his division of S. Francis’s mission 
into two nearly equal periods. Only in the latter does he assert 
the use of actual violence; but he ingeniously prepares the way, 
by proving, as he pretends, the utter failure of all legitimate 
means of conversion, in spite of every advantage, during the first 
two years. His account of these offers the following outline. He 
starts with the assumption that as an envoy of the duke, Francis 
was aided in his work by a “prodigious combination of influences.” 
He was “ flush of money and resources of every kind, backed by 
the treasury and army of Savoy, and perhaps the best protected 
aman in Europe.” Similarly, conversion would be attended by 
“vast wordly advantages.” Therefore the refusal of the people 
during the first two years to declare themselves Catholics, was 
because they were “so heartily attached to their faith.” And he 
puts out of court, as preposterous, all statements of suffering or 
perils incurred by S. Francis. 

We begin by exposing the utter hollowness of the assumption 
on which this account rests. The Duke, indeed, sent Francis, and 
gave him letters to the municipal authorities of Thonon, and to 
the governor of the fortress of Allinges, three or four miles from 
that town. But then he seemed to forget his existence during 
these two years, while the governor was able to do nothing more 
than ensure him asafe night’s lodging. The cause of this strange 
:supineness was the wars and complicated State affairs in which 
Savoy was at this time engaged. These belong to the general 
history of the time; we are concerned with the effect, or fact, 
‘which is amply proved from the letters which Mr. Bacon is 
good enough to let us put in. 


I speak, then, now, says the Saint (Zet. 49), of what I have 
seen, and of what, so to speak, my hands have touched, so that I 
should be beyond shame if I lied; most silly if I were ignorant 
of anything. 

In a letter to Blessed Canisius, of April, 1596—~z.e., a year 
and a half after the mission began—he says (Let. Inéd. 
29) *¥— 





* In Blaise’s edition of the ‘‘ @uvres,’’ there are five volumes of 
<< Lettres” and two volumes of “ Lettres Inédites.”’ Mr. Bacon seems to 
be quite ignorant of the existence of the latter, though they have been 
published fifty years, and form the complement of the other letters. 
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Although the affair was begun by his authority, he gives no heed 
to it, being embarrassed by other things. 


In a letter of President Favre’s, of about the same date, we 
read (Let. 12):— 


I learn every day of your victories, which grow greater and 
greater. But it is a sad thing of which you so justly complain, that 
an affair of such importance is treated so coldly by those who ought 
to favour it . . . . in these times, too, in which a truce of so many 
months should be giving good hopes. 


Ina letter of S, Francis to the duke, of September, 1596, he 
says (Let. 32):— 


This is the second year we preach here at Thonon without much 
fruit, both because the inhabitants will not believe that we have 
been preaching by your highness’s orders, only seeing us supported 
from day to day, as, &e. .... Even the expenses incurred up to 
this are not yet paid. 


And in a mémoire, attached to this letter, he says :— 


Their highnesses commanded that means of support should be 
provided. ‘This not having been done, the inhabitants will not 
believe that we are here by their will. 


And a few weeks later he declares (Opuscules, p. 75) :-—“<1I 
have already employed twenty-seven months in this miserable 
country at my own expense.” Mr. Bacon actually quotes this 
sentence, leaving out the words italicised. We must remind our 
readers that M. de Boisy positively refused to help his son, in 
order, if possible, to foree him to renounce so dangerous and 
hopeless an undertaking. The Saint subsisted entirely on the © 
little means his mother was able secretly to send him. 

But not only was the Duke, in his distant Court of Turin, un- 
able to help the mission, but there was a strong and desperate 
party on the other side. The little country was entirely open to. 
those of Berne and Geneva who were willing to strain every nerve 
to support their political and religious aims, and who had, as we 
have seen, proved their power. The Chablais was overrun with 
their emissaries and ministers, and the Duke’s influence, as yet,. 
had no force among the people compared with theirs. It would 
not be to Mr. Bacon’s purpose to mention, and he probably did 
not know it, that S. Francis was not the first preacher sent 
into the Chablais at this time. A few months before him a. 
M. Bouchnt had gone to Thonon, but had fled on the destruction 
of the Chateau by the townsfolk and the Genevese. Even this. 
insult the Duke could not attempt to avenge till nearly five years. 
later. Butif his credit was not great enough to save his own 
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fortress, and he had not leisure to punish such an outrage, what 
could he be expected to do for a single forlorn missioner? Still 
more direct proof is afforded us by the letters. S. Francis says 
to Pope Clement VIII. (Let. 49) :— a 


The Bernese, Genevese, and such like children of perdition, by 
their emissaries, deterred the people from hearing our sermons, 
declaring that the truce was but a truce; peace not made, that 
presently Duke and priests should be expelled by force of arms, 
and heresy flourish again. 


Again, and more distinctly (Let. 5) :— 


The obstinacy of this people is so great that it bas been for- 
bidden by public ordinance to come to Catholic sermons; and when 
we hoped some would come... . we have found that all have 
resolved the same, with mutual exhortations; and they make this 
excuse for their crime, that if it was known they leaned ever so 
little towards the Catholic religion, they would be maltreated by 
the Bernese and Genevese among whom they live, not only as 
Catholics, but also as apostates; and therefore we cannot expect 
them till peace is absolutely made... . . It is, then, not enough 
that we take from them heresy, we must first take away love of this 
world. 


This, indeed, is the real clue to the difficulty of converting 
these people. We do not maintain that they had any attachment 
to the Catholic religion ; indeed, as known to them by the false 
representations of their ministers, it would be a just object of 
abhorrence; on the other hand, they had no attachment to Cal- 
vinism ; they were far more anxious about this world than about 
the next, and therefore, as we shall show, while S. Francis, a 
little later, got them to see the doctrine’s truth, he could not get 
them to embrace it till they were secure. 

Mr. Bacon talks of the liberty of conscience guaranteed by 
treaties. It isa mere figment under such conditions as these, 
when the one party could not, and the other would not, carry it 
out. . It supposes, at the least, security for life and property 
under either of the tolerated religions; and such protection of 
the State as is given to secure this is no interference with liberty, 
but simply the weight necessary to keep the balance true. But 
at present even such protection was absent, and we shall see 
further proof of this as we proceed. The accusation, then, of 
Catholic proselytism resolves itself into the fact of Protestant 
tyranny. We are now in a position to bring forward the state- 
ments of Catholic biographers—statements which Mr. Bacon 
ridicules, but against which he has no better argument to show 
than the hypothesis we have just exploded. The real history of 
these first two years, instead of being a record of failure in spite 
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of every advantage, is one of success in face of every obstacle. 
Indeed, the history, especially of the first few months, is little 
but an account of these obstacles; the “sewing in tears to reap 
in joy.’ When we give vo other authority, our reference will 
be to M. Hamon. This subject occupies his Third Book. 
During the first ten months—z.e., till July, 1595—S. Francis 
accepted the hospitality of the Governor of Allinges, going out 
daily to preach and instruct in Thonon or elsewhere. Mr. Bacon 
sneers at the'pleasant daily walk into the town, as if this were 
represented by Catholic writers as an heroic work. For that 
matter, S. Francis went to reside in Thonon after ten months. 
It is not in this that they magnify his fortitude, but in his long 
excursions into the country wilds, preaching three or four times 
aday. These apostolic journeyings Mr. Bacon ignores, though he 
contradicts himself elsewhere by asserting that “im the country 
villages they refused not only to hear him, but even so much as 
to give him a lodging on payment.” It is on authentic record 
that he could not even buy bread, that on one occasion he and his 
cousin only saved themselves from being frozen to death by taking 
refuge for the night in the village bakehouse. On December ]2, 
1594, benighted in a wood frequented during the deep snow by 
packs of wolves, he had to tie himself to the higher branches of 
a tree, and was found by some peasants next morning utterly be- 
numbed and almost dead. Many a night he passed in the ruins 
of a church, or under the eaves of the inhospitable houses. His 
devotion caused him labours which his preachings did not indeed 
directly require, but which weve no doubt one of the great causes 
of success in preaching, not only by drawing down the divine 
blessing, but also by the example of his piety and self-sacrifice. 
The weary journey to Allinges, after the labours of a day in 
Thonon or in the country, was to be able to say his daily Mass, 
which he never omitted. And after he took up his residence in 
Thonon, he would every day cross the Drance into the Catholic 
part of the Chablais for the same purpose; in the winter (of 1595-6) 
over a frozen and slippery plank, at the risk of his life. In 
the winter, too, these pious journeys were often traced in blood, 
on account of severe chilblains, from which he suffered, and which 
his indefatigable activity never allowed to heal. Whatever Mr. 
Bacon may pretend, the winters of the Chablais are very rigorous ; 
that of 1694—5 was exceptionally severe. And the summer furnished 
opportunities of heroic example equally effective. We read of a 
nobleman named Bouvier, whose conversion, years later, sprang 
from having seen the Apostle preaching to the peasants in the open 
air, with head uncovered, under the burning sun of the Chablais, 
But any difficulty in his work coming from personal hardships, 
was of no importance compared with that which was caused by 
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the action of the ministers. His character was decried; he was 
proclaimed everywhere as impious, a spy, and a sorcerer. He 
says (Let. 6) :—“Our heads are threatened by so many evils 
(clades), that there seems no hope of advancing piety here.” Not 
only his doctrine, but his person also was represented as a fit 
object of aversion, and even of attack. The people were in- 
structed to flee his conversation as a pestilence, and there can be 
no doubt that his life was frequently attempted. According to 
the principles of the more consistent Calvinists, it was lawful 
even for private individuals to take the life of such a servant 
of Satan as Francis was represented to be. A Protestant de- 
posed on oath, after his conversion, that on the 8th January, 1595, 
he thrice posted himself on S. Francis’s route, from Thonon to 
Allinges, and thrice drew trigger upon him, but each time the 
gun missed fire. Afterwards, he several times placed assassins in 
his path, but the Saint escaped ‘them in ways which seemed 
miraculous. On the lst July, 1595, he was attacked on Mount 
Voiron, while attempting to re-establish a shrine there of our 
Lady, by the infuriated country-people, and barely escaped with 
his life. On the 18th of the same month, he and his faithful 
attendant, George Roland, were attacked by two assassins on their 
way to Allinges, but he disarmed them by his majesty and in- 
trepidity. A few days later, when he first began to sleep in 
Thonon, several men broke into the house with the intention of 
taking his life; but though he was really there, God did not allow 
them to discover him. As late as Ash-Wednesday, 1597, the 
observance of the ceremony of that day provoked a tumult in 
Thonon, which nearly cost him his life. Mr. Bacon’s assertion 
that the Saint makes no reference to these attacks would, if true, 
only prove his courage and his humility; but, as a fact, we find 
a distinct reference to one of them. He is reassuring his father, 
after a terrific account given by Roland of the affair of the 18th 
July (Let. Inéd. 28) :— 


If Roland were your son, as he is but your valet, he would not 
have grown cowardly for such a little skirmish as this, and would 
‘not make out of it the report of a great battle. Zhe evil will of our 
adversaries cannot be doubted; but you are wronged by anyone who 
doubts our courage. 


Besides these, there remained the great and fundamental 
obstacle. “ Faith is by hearing.’ Fear and prejudice prevented 
the people from listening to him. And, as he says (Let. 8, 
November, 1595) :— 


Private obstinacy was not enough..... In public council the, 
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chief inhabitants of Thonon* have sworn together never to go to 
the Catholic preaching. .... This happened the day before yester- 
day in the town hall. 


But the Apostle was not daunted by such dangers or difficulties. 
In the same letter he says :— 


I think I see what they want... . to compel us, having lost hope 
of doing anything, to go away. But we otherwise (atquc nos 
contra): as long as the articles of the truce and authority of superiors 
allow, weshall keepon .. . . entreating, rebuking, exhorting, in all 
patience and doctrine. And not only must sermons be preached, 
but sacrifices must be offered, if we are to succeed in this combat, that 
the devil may find he helps, rather than injures us, by these arts. 

Finding it impossible to get a hearing for his spoken word, he 
began, in January, 1595, the writing and distribution of small 
tracts of the Catholic doctrine. Mr. Bacon insinuates that he 
adapted his teaching to the circumstances, and dishonestly con- 
cealed the true nature of Catholic doctrine. This is a fair specimen 
of the method, and at the same time of the utter worthlessness, 
of his argument. He calls the proceeding “ characteristic of the 
man,” asserts “that it was charged against him by his own 
brethren that he was not honest in the matter,” and implies that 
the book had afterwards been suppressed. Thus he seems to 
make out a strong cumulative argument. The tenor of our 
article must furnish an answer to the first point. All that there 
is of truth in the second is, that three years later some of 
8. Francis’s fellow-workers made a complaint to the Bishop about 
the mildness of his manner with heretics. The good fathers, 
who feared to encourage them in their delusions, and who had 
not reached that height of supernatural charity which is also the 
highest truth, complained that “he forgot himself so far as to 
eall the hereties his brothers.” (Hamon i. 286.) Will Mr. 
Bacon take exception to this? As to the book “ that would have 
settled the question,” but “completely and mysteriously disap- 
peared from the face of the earth,” will it be believed that the 
mere remains of it form, under the name of “ Controversies,” one 
of the largest volumes of the very edition of the Saint’s works 
which Mr. Bacon is using? If 8. Francis had been preaching 
before the Pope and Cardinals, he could not have put Catholic 
truth more fully or uncompromisingly. We quote a short passage 
given in the processus from the autograph, discovered, during 
the Vatican Council, among the Chigi MSS. :— 


The Church cannot always be joined in general council... .. In 
the diticulties, then, which occur daily, to whom can we better 





op a Under the direction of the ministers, as appears from the rest of the 
etter. 
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address ourselves . . . . thantotheheadofall? .... Now all this 
Was so, not only in the case of 8. Peter, but also of his successors, 
for the cause remaining, the effect remains. The Church has always 
need of an infallible confirmer, to whom it can turn; of a foundation 
which the gates of hell, and particularly error, cannot overthrow ; 
and that its pastor should not be able to guide his children into 
error. 

We shall give directly another strong proof of S. Francis’s 
outright preaching of this great doctrine; and we suppose even 
Mr. Bacon will admit that, if he preached this, there was little 
use in softening down anything else. We hope our readers will 
pardon us for adopting our statement of facts to Mr. Bacon’s ad 
captandwm and discursive narrative. 

We now resume our brief history of the events of the first two 
years. Gradually these writings, with the spectacle of his heroic 
virtues, and the reports of his eloquence, made by the Catholics 
who heard him daily, began to produce an effect ; and the entire 
conversion, early in 1595, to a Christian life, of the Catholic 
garrison at Allinges, by his sermons and example, naturally pro- 
duced an excellent impression. We find him, after nine months, 
telling the President Favre (Let. v.) that, in spite of their hos- 
tility :— 

Still in private conversations the ministers have confessed that 
we drew good conclusions from the Holy Scriptures about the 
mystery of the most august Sacrament of the Altar, and all the rest 
would confess the same, but for this immoderate worldly fear. 


We learn the conversion of the Duke’s chief judicial officer, or 
procurator, in Thonon (before the end of 1595), from the well- 
known history, recounted, with an exquisite modesty, by the 
Saint himself. (Hsprit, ii, 27.) In many ways it bears out what 
we have been saying :— 


One Sunday, when the weather was very bad, there were but seven 
persons in the church ; wherefore some one told me it was not worth 
while to preach. I answered that... . provided somebody was 
edified, it was enough. So I mounted the pulpit, and I remember 
that my sermon was on prayer to the saints. I was treating this 
subject very simply . . . . whenone of the audience began to weep 
bitterly, and even to sob and groan out loud. I thought he was ill, 
and invited him not to constrain himself too much, telling him we 
were ready to cease speaking, and to help him if necessary. He 
answered that his body was well, and begged me to continue, because 
J was dressing the right sore. ‘The sermon, which was very short, 
being finished, he came and threw himself at my feet, crying’ out, 
“Reverend Provost, you have saved my soul to-day. Blessed be 
this hour, which is worth an eternity to me!” And then he told me 
that having conferred with some ministers on the subject . prayer 
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to the saints, which they had represented as a horrible idolatry, he 
had fixed the next Thursday for again abjuring Catholicism, but 
that he had learnt the truth from the sermon he had just heard. 


He continued in words which S. Francis does not give, but 
which we learn from Charles Auguste :— 

I came into the church, and finding only a few poor peasants 
there, I said to myself, “If the Provost only preaches for God he 
will give his instruction all the same; if he preaches for his own 
glory, he will despise such a small audience. He will not preach, 
and I shall know that he is but a charlatan and a preacher of lies.” 


The Saint concludes his anecdote with these words, to which 
we call particular attention :— 

I cannot tell you the impression which this great example, giyen 
among so few people, made in the whole country, and how it 
made hearts docile to us, and susceptible of the Word of life. I 
could tell you similar cases, and even more remarkable. 


This was the sort of thing which converted the Chablais. To 
second this movement, the Provost went through the towns and 
hamlets, preaching thrice or four times a-day, and giving most 
of the nights to confessions and preparing his instructions. 
Such zealous labour was indeed almost too much for the weak 
body, but itis not hard to believe that it bore a great fruit, espe- 
cially in lessening the prejudices against him; and early in 1596 
he was able to preach with safety in the market-place of Thonon, 
being heard by many. In the Lent of this year he writes 
(Let. 13) :— 

A wider and more consoling field opens... . but a little, and 
M. d’Avully and the syndics would have come to hearme .... on 
the Blessed Eucharist .... but not daring publicly, on account 
of their oath, they heard me from a secret place, if my weak voice 
was able to reach them. 


M. d@’Avully was the great bulwark of Calvinism in those 
parts; a man of high birth, position, and character. His 
opinion of his Ministers was greatly shaken by their unwillingness 
to meet S. Francis. He soon discovered that this proceeded from 
their inability to answer him, and after a most complete and 
searching examination of his teaching, he gave in his submission 
to the Church which sent him., This was on the 4th October, 
1596,* a day which 8S. Francis always kept with special com- 





* Shortly afterwards (Mr. Bacon wrongly says, previously) he was 
present at a conference between S. Francis and the Minister, La Faye. 
He admits that the report of this discussion has not been preserved, but 
presents us, from Gaberel, with the account of a similar one later. Any 
one acquainted with the style of the Saint will see at once that it is the 
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memoration, looking on this conversion as the beginning of the 
death-blow to Calvinism in the Chablais. Previously had been 
converted a famous lawyer, named Poncet, and a certain number 
of others. We have no wish to magnify the number of actual 
conversions up to this date. We are not looking for heroism 
from the majority of these people. Yet little less was required 
from those who at this time were converted. We have already 
seen what to think of Mr. Bacon’s “ vast worldly advantages.” 
The poorer sort were actually obliged to leave the country to find 
the means of livelihood. Poncet’s friends renounced him, and 
gave out that he was possessed by devils. He had hesitated 
for a long time, knowing that he would lose his business, his 
friends, and his property (Let. Inéd. 39, 40). The very fewness 
of the conversions is itself an argument against Mr. Bacon. It 
is not in human nature to resist such attractions as he pretends 
to have been set forth. For our part, we do not assert that the 
country professed itself Catholic in the face of every contra- 
diction. We maintain, indeed, that the real cause of conversion 
was the grace and truth of the Church; but we also admit that 
before this cause could act universally, it was necessary to remove 
those obstacles of fear and self-interest which have been indicated. 
The actual state of the case was this. At the end of the second 
year’s preaching all was beginning to ripen towards the harvest ; 
there was in some cases actual conviction, in others a strong and 
growing impression that the Catholic was the true faith; whilst 
nearly all were friendly to the Saint, and prepared to listen to 
him. Catholicism no longer meant superstition. But there was 
not detachment enough in many cases to give up all that made 
life dear. The actual profession of the Catholic faith still meant . 
the risk of earthly ruin. Two letters of S. Francis make clear 
the actual position of affairs. The first was written a con- 
siderable time earlier, and thus furnishes an @ fortiori argument. 
He says (Let. 9) :— 

One party does not wish to hear; the other excuse themselves on 
the risk they would run if the truce were broken, had they made 
the smallest show of approval of the Catholic reasons; which fear 
so holds them that they fly all they can our very conversation. 
There are some quite persuaded of the faith, but we cannot draw 
them to the confession of it during the uncertainty of the event of 
this truce. 

A still more decisive passage occurs in a letter (Let. Inéd. 35) 
to the Duke, of this very date, which forms a suitable conclusion 
to our account of the first part of the mission :— 





fabrication of an adversary. Replying, ad hominem, we need only point 
to the effect on M. d’Avully, as the best testimony we possess of the real 
‘facts. 
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Sire, the disposition in which I now see the people of the Chablais 
is such, that if in the execition of your highness’s holy intention, 
the churches at Thonon, and some other places, were restored, I 
hesitate not to say that in a few months almost the whole of this 
country would be converted. Since in the town so many are so well 
disposed, and the rest so uneasy in their consciences, that if the 
occasion offer, they will infallibly take the direction your highness. 
wishes; and as for the rest of the country, there have already come 
separately ten or twelve parishes to ask for the exercise of the 
Catholic religion,'so that the time is come to see God praised, and 
the zeal of your highness effective. 


We arrive now at the second two years of the mission. Mr. 
Bacon having prepared the way by his supposed proof of utter 
failure up to this point, in spite of every advantage, on account. 
of the attachment of these people to their faith, delivers his chief 
attack on S. Francis. He dares to explain the undeniable fact 
of the complete conversion of the Chablais, by saying that, other 
means failing, 8. Francis had “ unscrupulous resort to violence.” 
This, we say, is his chief attack; but we have prepared our main 
answer to it in our treatment of his introductory charges. Our 
object has been not only to bring forward the truth about these, 
but at the same time to show that there is no need of any further 
cause to explain the course of subsequent events. The internal. 
chavge had already taken place. What need was there to force 
or bribe the people to do what they were willing and anxious to 
do? Instead of having, as Mr. Bacon pretends, to account for a 
complete and absolute change, we have simply to show the same 
causes producing their natural and final effect under propitious 
conditions. 

But as we have undertaken to give a definite answer to the 
different heads of accusation, and as Mr. Bacon has expended on 
this portion of his article all the resources of his rhetoric, we will 
follow him step by step. His “ causes’ of the conversion of the 
Chablais may be summed up in three: severe edicts of the duke,. 
procured by Francis; the actual use of a regiment of soldiers 
to force the profession of Catholicism on the people; the supreme 
pressure of the State, forcing them to choose between Catholicism. 
and expatriation. We can take minor charges with these. 

And first, as to the severe edicts. It is true that at the end 
of the second year’s preaching, the Duke began to awaken to the 
actual position of affairs, sent for Francis to Turin, and asked him 
what might be done to further the conversion of the country. 
The measures he proposed were chiefly the restoring of the Mass,. 
sending more preachers, and spreading Catholic worship. There 
is, indeed, a mémoire of S. Francis, which Hamon places in 
October, 1598, but which would seem to have been presented now, 
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in which some stronger measures are proposed, as suitable to be 
adopted, “apres quelque temps.” But in any case this is not the 
place to take it, because, whether presented or not, it was not 
acted upon till the date M. Hamon fixes, when the country was 
practically converted; and we will not blink’ the question when 
we come to that time. We will only say here that its chief 
aim was the observance of the treaty of Nyon (1589), as to 
having no exercise of Protestantism in Thonon. As to Mr. 
Bacon’s assertion that Francis proposed “ to scatter terror through 
the country by wholesome edicts,” this is a mere invention of 
the anonymous author he refers to. There is no sign of it, or of 
anything approaching to it, in any document, and instead 
of furthering, it would have injured the Catholic cause. Yet 
this he underlines, and puts forward as representing the spirit 
of all the measures proposed; he returns to it again and 
again, and colours his whole narrative with it. But, at last, 
the question is not what was proposed, but what was done. 
All that S, Francis really obtained was an assurance of the 
Duke’s good-will, a promise of support for more missionaries, 
and, what he wanted most of all, permission to say Mass in 
the church of S. Hippolyte, which had already been given to the 
Catholics to preach in. Mr. Bacon pretends that he carried out 
this permission in a way which took the magistrates quite by 
surprise, and was calculated to “scatter terror ;”” but it was really 
done in a perfectly open manner. Marsollier says he “ hastened” 
to. present his letters of authorization to the magistrates, and his 
intention was known all overthe town. The first Mass was cele- 
brated on Christmas Day, 1596, and thenceforward it was offered 
daily, and on great feasts solemnly, in Thonon. We cannot 
exaggerate the importance of this. We do not expect Mr. Bacon 
to appreciate the supernatural power of the Holy Sacrifice; but 
while he can scarcely call it violent persecution to perform the 
Catholic service, he would see, if he understood the dislike and 
fear with which it had formerly been regarded, that no stronger 
proof could have been given of the strengthening of the Catholic 
feeling in the Chablais, than the public celebration of Mass in the 
eapital. About February of the year 1597, M. Favre, President 
of the Senate of Savoy, went to live in the neighbourhood. He 
conversed with the people and impressed them more by the example 
which in his exalted position he gave of a Christian life, than by 
any words he could have used. Hecame partly. at the request of 
S. Francis, and of course Mr. Bacon entirely misrepresents his 
visit. He places it as early as 1595,* pretends that M. Favre 








* Ve is misled by the incorrect date at the head of the letter. But 
if he had taken the pains to read it, he would see that it was a consider- 
able time after the conversion of M. d’Avully, Oct. 4, 1596. 
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‘scattered terror” in order to get the people to come to the Mass 
of Christmas Day, 1596, and says that his visit was in consequence » 
of a request to the Duke from 8S. Francis, to send him as a 
Yommissioner to compel the people to attend his preaching. 
Saint Francis really asks (Let. Inéd. 32) :— 


That a senator might come, and call the citizens together, and in 
his magistrate’s dress invite them to listen to, hear, sound, and 
nearly consider, the reasons which the preachers propose on behalf 
of the Catholic’ Church, from which they had been torn without 
reason by the violence of the Bernese. 


This saying Mass and visit of M. Favre (who called no 
assembly, and did not appear in his official dress), with an increase 
in the number of priests, as the process of conversion advanced, 
were literally ail that was done at this time beyond what had 
been done in the first two years. ‘The rest was the same; sum- 
marized in the word preaching, but preaching in its noblest sense, 
by example and by word, the preaching of a saint. “By 
preaching,” said S. Francis (Lsprit, iii. 5), “this heresy is main- 
tained, and it will only be destroyed by holy preaching.” Words 
deeply to be laid to heart by all who are striving to bring 
back a nation to the faith. But now preaching was heard, now 
the sacrifice of the Mass gave efficacy to it, and now the stability 
of the work began to be secured by organization and the appoint- 
ment of settled pastors. 

As Saint Francis had said that many parishes were anxious to 
profess the Catholic religion, so now, with some security of the 
Duke's protection, they began. Three were organized early in 
this year, 1597. The ceremony of Ash-Wednesday, while it gave 
great offence, and nearly led to S. Francis’s martyrdom, was a 
means of more strongly confirming the idea of sacramental grace. 
Immediately after this a great victory of S. Francis over Viret, 
the Calvinist minister of Thonon, on the question of the per- 
petual virginity of Mary—a point generally admitted by the so- 
called Reiorm—with the minister’s dishonest conduct on the 
oceasion, led to the conversion of Fournier, the first syndic of 
Thonon, and many of the chief citizens. These wrote a letter to 
the Holy Father (Let. 23), in the name of the town; and we com- 
mend it to the attention of Mr. Bacon as another proof that 
S. Francis neither made nor had made any disguise of Catholic 
doctrine, as his observance of the ceremony of Ash-Wednesday 
shows that he made no disguise of Catholic practice :— 


We know with what love you cherish us, but a little while aco 
your wandering sheep, now come back to the fold. This is 
certainly beyond doubt, which from the very beginning (statim ab 
initio), we have heard on the part of those who have brought us forth 
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into the Gospel of Christ—viz., that there is on earth one Supreme 
Pastor, to whom Christ has so absolutely, so universally (tam in- 
distinete), committed His. sheep, that He clearly did not speak of 
some, but assigned all, and who, besides His daily instance, has the 
solicitude of all the churches. For we acknowledge in your 
Beatitude the supremacy (principatus), of the Apostolic priesthood, 
and a zeal corresponding to such an exalted station. 


The Lent of this year brings us to the second of Mr. Bacon’s 
proofs of violence; the one on which he lays the greatest stress, 
and in treating which he makes the strongest appeals to the 
imagination of his readers. We will give his own words, to 
show the bitterness of his animus. After stating, quite 
incorrectly, that from the time of the Saint’s visit to Turin, he 
was helped by a great: force of priests, he continues :— 


But our Apostle had lost faith in such methods of evangelization, 
- and looked for something more effective. Of any ordinary force 
there was no lack already in the Garrison of the Allinges, and other 
military posts which were under his orders, and which held the 
wretched country in complete subjection. But there was need of 
something “ to scatter terror ;” and our saint knew of just the 
instrument for the purpose, if only he could lay his hand upon it. 
The “Martinengo regiment” was a name that had only to be 
whispered in all that region to make the blood run cold with horror. 
It was a regiment of Spanish mercenaries, that had been trained in 
the. American wars to an exquisite delight and ingenuity in human 
torture. 


Mr. Bacon entertains his readers with an account of the hor- 
rors which they were said to have practiced elsewhere, which we 
content ourselves with simply denying, till some better authority 
be given for them than the word of Mr. Bacon or Gaberel. 


Evidently the Martinengo regiment was exactly what Francis 
needed for his Apostulic work. What he wanted was not soldiers, 
but those particular soldiers... .. At the Apostle’s request this 
horde of devils was billeted on the towns und villages of the 
Chablais: «<4... From this point the work of conversion was simple, 
straightforward, and rapid. The new missionaries showed great 
devotion to their work of confiscation and banishment. 


As Mr. Bacon professes to make a new departure in the 
estimation of S. Francis, our readers must excuse us for answering 
seriously this extravagant calumny. It will now be no surprise 
to hear that S. Francis had nothing whatever to do with the 
coming of these soldiers. Mr. Bacon does not even produce a 
fragment of authority for saying that he had. Marsollier tells us 
that the people were astonished at their coming, and does not say 
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a word to imply that S. Francis’s surprise was less than theirs. 
He was absent from Thonon at the time. ‘ On his return, 
Marsollier says that the officers of the regiment waited on 
him to offer their services ; but Mr. Bacon is careful to suppress 
the concluding words. ‘“S. Francis only used their deference to 
make them live in order, and to be as little burden as possible to 
the inhabitants.” We hear no more of them, except (and here 
we may thank Mr. Bacon for his description of their previous 
crimes) that S. Francis converted them all to a practical Christian 
life, so that they did, indeed, by their good example, help his 
missionary work, Their arrival was quite independent of his 
mission. It was part of a general plan for getting the Chablais 
gradually again in hand. It was the placing of a garrison 
at Thonon, such as had already been at Allinges, Far from 
attempting to use such means for religious ends, S. Francis was 
particularly cautioned to be extremely careful in carrying out his 
own mission. At this very date M. Favre tells him (Let. Inéd. 
47) :— ; 


The President of the Council wishes you to continue to say Mass 
in 8. Hyppolyte, but he does not think it good that youshould have 
an altar* carried into the church . . . , so as not to give occasion to- 
any new disturbance in a time so critical as this. 


And again (Let. Inéd. 46) :— 


While we all approve what you have hitherto done, for the rest 
we all agree that you must go no further without the express order 
of the Duke, so as not to constrain him to come to the violent 
remedies which would be necessary if these gentlemen committed 
some insolence in the form of contempt or rebellion. 


Considerably later the Bernese threatened to make war on the 
Duke unless the Capuchin preachers, men rather bolder in their 
expressions and method than the prudent and gentle Saint, were 
commanded to desist from preaching. As to S. Francis’s own 
principles, it would be enough to appeal to his general character ; 
but, fortunately, we have several distinct instances of his opinions 
and practice in such matters. The first, when the Governor of 
Allinges, after the attempt upon his life which we have men- 


tioned above, begged him to accept an escort of soldiers. He 
replied :— 


St. Paul and the Apostles did not employ soldiers. They used 
only the sword of the Divine Word . . . . Luther and Calvin, on the 
contrary, spread their heresy by sword and fire, by force of temporal 
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* In place of a wooden one hastily patched up for the Mass of 
Christmas Day, 1596. 
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power. This is a reason for me not to act so..... Suffering and 
trust in God are of more avail than a legion of soldiers. 


And we have an instance still more to the point, when there 
was question of some troops passing through Thonon, in 1598. 
Francis writes to the commandant (Let. Inéd. 57): “ We 
beseech your eminence, with all the humility possible, and conjure 
you by the bowels of Christ, and the blood He has shed for souls 
-... that you would deign to take another route.” .... And 
yet we are asked to believe that, in complete violation of his 
principles, and with a fiendish hypocrisy, he set murderers to 
preach the gospel of peace. We are asked to believe that while 
the authorities were atraid of provoking a revolution by sending 
a new altar into a Catholic Church in which Mass was already 
said, they did not hesitate to set hell-hounds loose upon the 
people. And we are told that the Bernese, who would not 
tolerate the preaching of an earnest Catholic friar, stood patiently 
looking on while their co-religionists were outraged and 
massacred, 

We may now resume our outline of the actual course of events, 
not thinking it necessary to delay to answer in detail Mr. Bacon’s 
accusation of the use of bribery and seduction. What he calls 
by these names was merely the charitable help necessary to keep 
from starvation the victims of Mr. Bacon’s upholders of liberty of 
conscience. This help soon ceased, because, as the country became 
more Catholic, the need of it ceased. 

The bringing of the Martinengo regiment to a holy life, which 
was attended with many striking circumstances, produced a great 
effect in the country. Conversions multiplied rapidly, and the 
organization of parishes continued part passu. Shortly after 
those we have mentioned, came twelve others, and parish priests 
began to be appointed, each at first serving several parishes. 
Catholic services and preaching were to be found in many places ; 
a few zealous men joined the Saint in preaching about the 
country. These were supported, not “with salaries that had 
been pledged to the exiled Protestant pastors,” but by private 
liberality, and by such ecclesiastical revenues of the Chablais 
as had been saved from the Calvinists and given in trust to the 
Knights of SS. Maurice and Lazarus. The ministers, who were 
never once interfered with by Francis or the State, convinced 
that the Duke was in earnest, and seeing their cause was hopeless, 
retired of themselves, and the field was left open to Catholic 
influences. It would have been impossible for S. Francis to do 
all the work that was now required, and he gladly attributed the 
marvellous success to others; but the chief glory of these, as of 
the earlier days, belongs to him. It was still his virtues and his 
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preaching, his wisdom,and his learning, which stirred the people 
to the depths, which regulated the great movement, and tem- 
pered zeal with prudence and with charity. From the beginning 
of 1598, the people began to come over en masse. The Jesuits 
were then established at Thonon, and Fr. Humezus alone is said 
to have received 10,000 persons in six months,* a fact which 
remarkably fulfils the Saint’s prophecy, in his letter to B. 
Canisius of 1596 (Let. Inéd. 29) :—*If they are once favourable 
to my words, God will send a great number of skilful workmen, 
of your society and others. These will finish their work in a 
few days.” 

We mention, in passing, that in September of this year occurred 
the only miracle ascribed by Catholic writers to 8. Francis through- 
out the whole four years. In the same month, the famous “ Forty 
Hours” of Thonon were held, in thanksgiving for the Treaty of 
Vervins (May 2, 1598), which assured the Chablais to Savoy, 
and removed all fear of the Bernese. It furnishes three remark- 
able proofs that the country was now practically Catholic. No 
protest was made by the rapidly-decreasing body of Calvinists, 
when the bishop, finding St. Hippolyte far too small for this 
great solemnity, took over and reconciled the great church of St. 
Augustine. Through the whole time of the devotion, there 
streamed in and out of the church processions from different parts 
of the Chablais, some to beg for admittance into the true fold, 
others to thank God for the gift of faith already received. At 
the end of the ceremony crosses were solemnly erected in Thonon, 
and were carried triumphantly by the different bands of pilgrims 
to be placed throughout the whole country. We may well 
repeat, then, that the Chablais was now Catholic, and any subse- 





* Common report would not be proof of the number of conversions, 
but certainly tends to prove the number of inhabitants, and is enough, 
by itself, to overthrow the absurd statement of Mr. Bacon, that the 
whole district contained but 4,000. This was the population of the 
town of Thonon alone. On his own showing, what becomes of the 
“towns and villages of the Chablais” on which his “ horde of devils was 
billeted”” ? What was the use of “the garrison of the Allinges, and other 
military posts”? The districts of Thonon, Ternier and Gaillard, with 
their eighty-four parish churches (Opuscules, p. 84), formed, as we have 
said, the most populous part of the whole province of Chablais, which 
contained over 60,000 persons. We have seen S. Francis speaking of 
the “many thousands of souls.* Gex contained upwards of 22,000, 
M. Hamon says 30,000. We are safe in taking these figures from the ~ 
census of 1848, because Mr. Bacon avers that since the days of S, Francis 
“a blight” has fallen on the country. The number 72,000, which is 
given, with the qualification, “it is said,” in the Bull of Canonization, 
includes all the conversions effected mediately or immediately by him. 
The Sceur Madeleine de Chaugy says (Vie de S. F. de 8.) he received 
11,000 himself, and was the means of conversion to 60,000 others. 
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quent action of State authority could be at most the protection 
of a converted country. We come now to this action of the 
Duke, which forms the third point of Mr. Bacon’s proof of 
“‘violence,” and which he presents as the real,and final cause of 
conversion. The exact dates are of importance here. The Duke 
was to have attended the solemnity just mentioned, but could not 
arrive in time. It was determined to celebrated a second “ Forty 
Hours,” at which he and the cardinal-legate assisted. He arrived 
at Thonon on the 30th September. It was his first visit after the 
rebellion of 1594, and when he arrived within a short distance of 
the town, he declared his intention of punishing this crime. Al} 
were filled with consternation. M.de Vallon, the chief Protestant 
in the district after the conversion of M. d’Avully, went with 
the consistory to beg 8. Francis to put himself at their head, and 
implore the mercy of the Duke. It was easily granted to such 
an intercessor ; and though this fact only furnishes Mr. Bacon 
with an opportunity for a sneer, it was the occasion of the con- 
version of M. de Vallon, and of many others, previously un- 
convinced. 

On the 1st of October, before the grand opening Mass; came the 
abjuration of many gentlemen of the Chablais, and citizens of 
Thonon, headed by the Minister Petit, a man of the greatest 
consideration among the Calvinists up to the moment when he 
declared his intention of becoming a Catholic. Early in the 
afternoon of the same day the Legate, attended by the Duke, 
returned to the Church to receive abjurations. Jirst came a 
multitude from many parishes united ; then a body of from 500. 
to 600 people. These had scarcely moved away, when other 
groups presented themselves, so that some one had to remain 
ready the whole time to receive them. S. Francis speaks 
(Let. 49) of the many thousands whom the Legate actually saw 
received. Of course all these had been instructed before the 
Duke’s arrival. 

On the 8rd or 4th of October appeared envoys from Berne, 
asking for Calvinism the same liberty in the Chablais as for 
Catholicism. We invite particular attention to the Duke’s reply : 
“When you usurped this province you forced the people to em- 
brace your new opinions; and now that my just arms have 
recovered it, and almost all my subjects (la presque totalité): 
testify adesire for me to re-establish the old and true religion on 
the same footing as before, you should not find it strange or 
wrong that I, their legitimate sovereign, claim the nght, if ul 
please, to regulate the affairs of religion according to their 
desires” (Ch. Aug. p. 179). And the next day, when they 
pressed their petition, he said, “I agree, if you will also receive 
Catholic priests at Berne.” 
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Their refusal is enough alone to condemn them as advocates 
of toleration. We see, then, the true state of things. Mr. 
Bacon carefully keeps all this out of sight, and he proportionately 
disfigures the final scene which occurred on the 6th of October, 
but which he erroneously places after the 12th. We have learnt to 
understand his stvle. The “ shuddering citizens,” the “ Spanish 
butchers,” the “bloodthirsty Duke,” with “ his inspiring genius 
. ... Francis de Sales,” stripped of their stage dresses, become 
simply a public audience, in which the Sovereign, attended by his 
guards, declares his intentions about the country. He told them 
that he considered those who would not hear his preachers to be 
his enemies; and declared that if they continued obstinate, he 
would deprive them of their offices, make them feel his indigna- 
tion, and even banish them from his dominions. S. Francis 
explained, in words utterly different from those Mr. Bacon puts 
into his mouth, that the Duke only wished them to listen to the 
preachers. 

Those who refused even to allow the Catholic proofs to be 
presented to them were exiled, several returning shortly 
afterwards at the intercession of the Saint, and finally entering 
the Church. The Duke’s conduct is related and well explained 
by M. Hamon. It was his personal action, dictated as much by 
political as by religious motives. We are not concerned to defend 
him, though we could easily do so. But now we admit that S. 
Francis himself renewed the proposals which, in 1596, he had 
asked to have carried out wprés quelque tenvps, meaning, no 
doubt, after the conversion of the country, which had now taken 
place. We have shown the course and state of things; we have 
shown that the Chablais had become Catholic with no “ scattering 
terror,” no use of the sword, no illegitimate influence of any 
kind. What we have to say refers not to the conversion of the 
country, but to its preservation in unity of religion. We do not 
think it necessary to defend the restitution of Church property, 
made now, and not before, to the original owners. The ministers 
were gone; those who did the work had a right to the fruits. 
We shall not either stay to defend the general application of 
Church law to this country, such as forbidding unorthodox books 
and teaching. We can reduce what we have to say to two points. 
S. Francis certainly asked that the ordinary civil law which 
made heretics ineligible for pwhlic functions might be carried out. 
As we have seen, the Calvinist magistrates and functionaries 
were mere instruments of foreign religious tyranny. There was 
no chance of freedom in the exercise of the Catholic religion so 
long as these agents of Berne remained in office. Three years 
later, also, he asked (Let. Inéd. 68), ‘that those who refused to 
profess the Catholic religion should leave the States of Savoy 
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with leave to sell their goods;”? but he gives his reason, showing 
that he does not put this pressure on them on account of their 
religion ; “their affection is already perverted, and they follow 
their Huguenotism rather as a party than as a religion.” 

But we would put this matter on a broader ground than the 
mere justification of it in this particular case. We quite admit, 
as all Catholics must admit, that S. Francis de Sales acknow- 
ledged in the State a right and a duty to protect and to further 
God’s revelation, to defend the people—especially the poor 
uneducated people—from external attacks upon their faith or 
morality, nay, from their own proneness to error and vice. He 
would consider it lawful, in certain cases, to make the profession 
of heresy a note of disgrace, to punish it as other crimes are 
punished. To deny this is to assert that religion is only a 
matter of opinion or emotion, that God’s revelation is uncertain, 
or unimportant. We speak in the abstract. We declare, with 
still greater earnestness, that he would make the application 
of these principles depend on circumstances, particularly on 
the state of religious opinion in the country, the existing law, 
the spirit of the age. Speaking generally of modern days, we 
say that justice and charity imperatively demand the toleration 
of religious differences. We consider that the circumstances of 
the case under consideration justified such action as 8. Francis is 
responsible for, 

With this we conclude our defence of the work of S. Francis 
in' the actual conversion of the Chablais; but we have still 
to answer a bitter attack on a subject closely connected with 
it. Mr. Bacon makes S. Francis stimulator and accessory 
to an attempted escalade of Geneva, on the 12th of December, 
1602. To begin with, such words suppose a crime, and the 
escalade was no more a crime than the taking of Paris out of the 
hands of the Commune. It is a question of history, of politics, 
and the rights of war. Geneva was the Duke’s rebellious city. 
Taking advantage of his embroilments, it had invaded his other 
States with horrible ravages, and forced them into rebellion. He 
had never granted peace. The remarks of lrancis, sia years 
before, had reference to this state of things. As recently as the 
year 1600, Geneva had offered, when Henry IV. invaded Savoy, 
to seize again on the Chablais. The Duke did not recognize the 
new status of the city till 1604, when peace was made, and, 
after a desultory war of seventy years, thenceforward faithfully 
kept. The motive, again, which Mr. Bacon insinuates did not 
exist. Mr. Bacon asserts that, “to get possession of Geneva, 
and to be enthroned there, not only as bishop, but as secular 
prince, was one of Francis’s earliest and latest dreams.” He is 
probably ignorant that the rights of the bishops, as temporal 
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princes of Geneva, had been ceded to the Dukes of Savoy as early 
as 1518.* And, as tovhis spiritual rights, when told on his 
deathbed that he would live to be seated on the throne of G seneva, 
he said: “The throne of Geneva! Ihave never desired it, att 
only its conversion.” (Hamon ii. 307.) But why do we delay 
on this? All we have to show, whether the escalade was justi- 
fied or not, is that the Saint had nothing to do with it. Mr. 
Bacon says he was making his retreat before consecration in 
Annecy, when the baggage- train passed through it, and could 
not have been’ ignorant ‘of its destination. He quotes a letter of 
S. Francis to his canons, in which he expresses a hope that he 
will soon see them in their “own city;” and he says S. Francis’s 
confessor was the priest who heard the confessions of the esca- 
lading party. All this would be a poor proof at best, but we 
happen to have the exact dates, and to be able to overthrow the 
whole of it. In the first place, S. Francis was not in Annecy at 
all, He had chosen for his consecration day, from devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin, the feast of her Immaculate Conception 
(December 8th), which fell, in 1602, on the second Sunday of 
Advent, and he had gone to make a preparatory retreat of 
twenty days at Sales. He was consecrated in the family church 
at Thorens, and chose, again from devotion to our Lady, the 
following Saturday, two days after the attempted escalade, for 
his entry into Annecy. In the letter to the canons, S. Francis 
refers, not to Geneva, but to Annecy, which was at this time the 
“own city” both of bishop and canons. This is clear, from the 
very words written at Sales: ‘I salute you from here, hoping 
soon to see you in your own city, to which I desire the peace and 
consolation of the Holy Spirit.” His confessor was Father 
Forrier (Forerius), who was directing his retreat at Sales. There 
was a Scotch Jesuit in the country about this time, named 
Forbes (Forbesius), who may have acted as chaplain to the 
soldiers. We suppose Mr. Bacon has confounded the two names. 
But what are we to think of the man who concludes such a 
miserable tissue of errors with the words ; “ We should wrong 
his blessed memory if we were to say that his guilt was demon- 
strated ? But many a wretch has been hanged with less evidence 
of complicity in less atrocious crime,” 

We trust to have now destroyed all ground of confidence in 
this writer, and here conclude our defence of the “ distinguished 
sanctity,” ‘proceeding to fulfil"the more pleasing, though not 
more important, duty of exhibiting the « eminent doctrine” of 
our great Doctor. 





* Maimbourg: “ Hist. de Calvin,” 1. i. p. 37. 
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N our previous article we undertook to exhibit the nature and 
excellence of that teaching which has merited for S. Francis 
de Sales the glorious title of “Doctor Ecclesia.” After intro- 
ducing our subject, we found it necessary to occupy ourselves in 
defending his personal holiness, and indirectly his teaching, 
against certain grave and specious charges. We now return to 
our proper theme. We have shown from the Ball of Doctorate, 
the esteem in which our Saint was held by the supreme official 
teachers of the Church, and we now complete this, which we have 
called the extrinsic proof of the eminence of his doctrine, by 
adding some few of the innumerable testimonies given by other 
authorities. 

The opinions of contemporaries will appear sufficiently in the 
course of our article. Here we only say that he was looked up 
to with reverence by such lights of the Church as 8. Jane Frances, 
S. Vincent de Paul, Blessed Canisius, Venerable Ancina, Baronius, 
Bellarmine, Bérulle, Du Perron. Since his own day there is no 
great Church writer but joins the chorus of his praise. Bossuet 
says to the nuns of the Visitation: ‘your founder restored de- 
votion,”’* and “as a director of souls he is truly sublime.”+ The 
cautious and profound Bourdaloue goes so far as to declare: 
« After the Holy Scriptures, no works have more furthered piety 
among the faithful than those of 8. Francis de Sales. Fathers, 
theologians, historians, have excelled in their kind; but-to form 
the moral character of the faithful, and to establish in souls a 
solid piety, no one has had the same gift as the Bishop of 
Geneva,”t Tournemine (criticorwm facile princeps) applies to 
him the beautiful expression which is repeated by several bishops 
in their postulata,§ and which might well become the distinctive 





* « Panegyric,” + “States of Prayer.” 
t “ Panegyric.”’ § Given in the “‘ Processus.” 
Cc 
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title of the Saint, “ Doctor Devotionis.” §S. Alphonsus will be a 
sufficient witness for the eighteenth century. He points out, in 
his “ Instruction to Preachers,” that S. Francis’s teaching is in 
a special manner quoted and received by the Church. In some 
of his works he cites him on almost every page. F. Mauron, 
Superior of the Redemptorists, in his postwlatwm (39) says: “8S. 
Alphonsus looked on S. Francis as his leader; he loved his books 
and not only imitated his sweet speaking, but gladly copied 
sentences and whole passages of importance from him.” Coming 
now to modern times, we have in the first place the whole Church 
speaking through the voice of Pius IX. in the Bull: “ His 
doctrine, in his sublime height of sanctity, shines supreme. It 
is in every sense that of a Doctor of the Church, and makes us 
reckon this man among the chief masters given to His spouse by 
the Lord Christ.” The Fathers of the Vatican Council, in a 
letter to the Pope, after endorsing the highest praises given by 
others, continue: “Moreover, the glory of S. Francis, already 
so extended, in our own times increases as it moves. Before this 
most sweet and venerated name hostile attacks give way ; nor to 
our many bitter enemies is any name more acceptable towards 
reconciling them with Catholic doctrine and life. His golden 
writings are ever propagated by new editions, to the greatest 
profit of souls.” Our illustrious Archbishop, Cardinal Manning, 
begs (17) that the Holy Father would give to S. Francis the 
aureola of Doctor as to “the interpreter of Divine Love, and 
legitimate parent of the worship of the Sacred Heart.” Cardinal 
Ledochowski, writing in pencil from his prison at Ostrowo, says 
he gladly signs such a petition with both hands. The Bishop of 
Nevers writes (31): “‘Feaching in the seminary of Aire, I have 
given my earnest attention to reading and meditating the works 
of S. Francis de Sales, .... and have drawn from them a 
rich and luminous doctrine. And now that years have rolled 
by and my judgment has become firm and mature, I have be- 
come more and more convinced that in the works of this blessed 
bishop there is a practically inexhaustible vein of wisdom from 
which the faithful and the clergy themselves may draw heavenly 
treasures.” The great emulator of 8. Francis, Mgr. Pie, of 
Poictiers, has these remarkable words (27) :— 


Whoever has studied the history of the three last centuries must 
see with the clearness of evidence, that not only has S. Francis de 
Sales been a learned member of the Church, but that in many points 
his writings have made law, as being the expression of the very 
doctrine of the Church. Wherever in these last ages heroic sanctity 
has appeared, . . . . in all priests and faithful in whom virtue and 
wisdom have been eminent, can it be denied that the works of the 
holy Bishop of Geneva have exercised a marked influence ? 
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As for me, most Holy Father, I perform an act of justice as of 
gratitude in declaring, that amid the prejudices of the school, which 
subsisted still in the first part of this century, and notably in what 
regards the monarchical constitution of the Church, and the supreme 
teaching authority of its head, it is the familiar study of his works 
which has delivered me from the darkness of more than one error, 
-... resolved more than one doubt, .... and if I have been 
able to advance ever so little intv the mystery of grace and the 
secret sanctuary of the Scriptures, I have learnt it chiefly in the 
school of this great master. 


Cardinal Donnet, in a postulatwm not given in the“ Processus,” 
says: “S. Francis de Sales has combated, by his word and his 
writings, all the heresies imported by Protestantism... . . 
None of those whom the Church has decorated with the title of 
Doctor have better responded to the necessities of their age.” 

As an example of the glory which the Vatican Fathers give 
him of being acceptable even to the enemies of the Church, we 
may instance the veneration which Anglicans, with more zeal 
than consistency, have for his person and writings. Would that 
they had the light to see that all his graces are of the Church and 
for the Church! Even the most rigid Protestants are attracted and 
conquered by his sweetness, We have before us a most interesting 
“evangelical” memoir of him, with selections from his “Spirit,” 
published early in this century, at Ironbridge and at Barnet, 
an which his acts and principles are lauded to the skies. Leigh 
Hunt came across him in this, and conceived such an enthusiastic 
admiration for him that he has enshrined him in his charming 
essay, “The Gentleman Saint.”* As this is rarely to be met 
with, our readers will allow us to quote a few lines from it: 


He is a true godsend, a man of men, a real quintessence of Christian 
charity and shrewd sense withal (though these are not only far from 
incompatible, but perfectly amaleamable) ; in short, a man as sensible 
as Dr. Johnson, with all the piety and patience the Doctor desired 
to have, all the lowliness and kind fellowship it would have puzzled 
him to behold in a prelate, and all the delicacy and truth which would 
have transported him. Like Fénélon (but much superior to Fénélon), 
he was a sort of gentleman, a species of phcenix, which we must say 
the French Church seems to have produced beyond any other... . . 
But let our reader see for himself what a nature the man had, what 
wisdom in simplicity, what undeviating kindness, what shrewd 
worldly discernment with unworldly teelings, what capital Johnsonian 
good sense, and wit too, and illustrations, sometimes as familiar as 
any heart could desire, at others in the very depth of the heart of 
sentiment and poetic grace. 
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We hope that the unexceptionableness of this testimony will’ 
excuse us for giving such prominence to the words of a non- 
Catholic and for closing with this extract our list of authorities. 
Tf an amiable pagan like Leigh Hunt is so transported with but a 
sample of Salesian beauties, we may confidently ask our readers- 
to follow us with interest in our account of the general works- 
and doctrine. ie, 

The subject is so large that we cannot treat it within the 
limits of a single article. We shall therefore content ourselves- 
here with giving an historical or external account of them, reserv- 
ing for a further paper what we may call the scientific exposition 
of their contents. A great principle, which gives a character to: 
his whole life, and which we shall have later to enlarge upon, as 
forming an important part of his moral system, will serve well 
here to give form and order to our description of his literary life. 
He is a grand example of the truth, that to reach heroic sanctity 
it is enough to take full advantage of the opportunities within 
our reach. God indeed gave him extraordinary natural powers, 
but to develop them he only provided the common means. His- 
life flowed like a calm river, grace acting through natural talent, 
through natural circumstances, through the natural and ordinary 
means offered to all of his class in his day. There was no ideal 
perfection in the institutions by which he was formed. There 
was danger enough at home, evil enough at Paris and Padua to: 
ruin. him, as many were ruined around him. But also, without 
waiting for direct revelation, or to have an extraordinary path 
marked out for him, there was good enough, if used, if assimi-- 
lated, to perfect nature. Important and fertile as this principle 
is, we only apply it here to divide his life, more naturally and 
organically than perhaps the life of any other Doctor of the 
Church could be divided, into the time of preparation or forma- 
tion and the time of result—the sowing and the harvest. In his. 
life we can almost see the end in the beginning, the Doctor in 
the student. We make no difference in the importance of these- 
two periods. Ours is not a merely literary purpose. Imitation 
is the proper end in the study of a Doctor-Saint. Hence we make 
two parts in the rest of this article. The first is the account of 
his formation, which will be chiefly biographical and narrative, 
mentioning, however, the results which appear as first-fruits in: 
the process of development. The second is the account of his: 
writings. This will be chiefly descriptive and bibliographical, 
with only such reference to his life as is necessary to show the 
occasion, object, spirit, connection and influence of his works. 

We must detain our readers fora moment on the threshold, 
while we estimate the various biographies of the Saint. “That 
by M. Hamon, named at the head of our article, though not. 
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perfect, is far superior to all others. We shall have gained much 
-of our purpose if we induce our readers to study it. It is a 
model of what a saint’s life should be—full, complete, faithful, 
sympathetic. The style is clear and facile. The author loses 
himself in his subject, and only appears when required to furnish 
the necessary explanations, or to offer pertinent reflections. It 
is a common complaint against saints’ lives, that while they are 
good spiritual reading they are poor biographies. Hamon avoids 
this defect. We have the Saint’s true life, that is, a narrative 
in which, as Cardinal Newman* says, “we are conscious of the 
presence of one active principle of thought, one individual 
character, flowing on and into the various matters which the 
Saint discusses, and the various transactions in which he mixes.” 
We have this, and then we have what Hamon well calls the 
“vortrait” of the Saint, that order of spiritual facts which 
forming the habitual state of a man, is independent of the order 
of time. Hamon completely resumes the earlier lives, among 
them the very authentic and valuable biography by Charles 
Auguste de Sales, nephew of the Saint. Almost contem- 
poraneously with Hamon’s life appeared that of Pérennés, which 
was prefixed to Migne’s edition of the “ Works.” It is correct 
and lengthy, but inferior in completeness, in design, and execu- 
tion to Hamon’s, especially to his later (fifth and sixth) editions. 
The life by Marsollier, which was the current one for 150 years, 
is now entirely superseded. Hamon styles him, “ perhaps the 
most unfaithful of biographers;” and Pérennés says: “ The 
book is condemned; it can be quoted no more.” 

In English we have a translation of this “condemned book,” 
and (in the Oratorian series) of the Italian life by Galizia. This 
latter follows Marsollier in the facts, but is greatly superior in its 
spiritual reflections, and the information it gives about the Saint’s 
interior, and is the least unworthy life of him that we have in 
English.. There is a life by Ornsby, in a pleasing style, but 
very brief, and founded only on Marsollier. Finally, we must 
say a few words about the short life by an Anglican lady. It is 
a mistake to call a “ Life” what she herself tells us in the preface 
is chiefly a setting forth of his “ immer mind and life.” Taking 
ib for this, we have to say that the truth of what would be a 
beautiful and beautifully worked picture is spoilt by glaring 
omissions. ‘These are, naturally, the points which are most 
distinctively Catholic, and particularly the devotion of S. Francis 
to our Lady, and to the Pope and Church. We do not accuse 
of falsehood or deliberate misrepresentation ; indeed, from time 
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to time there is a slight mention of these elements of his character, 
but they are absent as a tone, as a colour: the brilliant scarlet 
of the original is indicated by a blank space or a pale pink. It 
is no exaggeration to say that these two devotions form a 
great part of the texture of S. Francis’s spirit and life. We 
shall show it amply later on. By ignoring his passionate 
reverence for the Church and its Head, the authoress but half 
exhibits his spirit of childlike simplicity and obedience; and she 
represents as an independent, accidental, or, if I may use the 
word, Protestant holiness, what is essentially the product and 
property of the Holy Catholic Church. And how can that claim 
to be a true picture of his mind and ways which leaves out his 
feelings, his attitude towards his heavenly Mother, that devotion 
of which he says :* “It is the greatest help we can have for 
piety towards God?” He spent daily, and by vow, even when 
quite overwhelmed with work, one hour in the recitation of her 
' Rosary. He applied to her in every crisis, in almost every 
action of his life. He said the thought of Jesus always brought 
the thought of Mary. How, then, can any one profess to give 
a true description of his idea of Jesus, omitting the idea of Mary 
so inseparably associated with it? With this most important 
reservation we can praise the book, and well-instructed Catholics 
could read it safely. It is written in a reverential and sympa- 
thetic tone. It is spirited, clear, correct. The style is excellent,. 
the matter well selected. 

In the history of our early Doctor’s education and formation 
we naturally begin with the mother. In early years the mother’s: 
life is the child’s life. The physical oneness, indeed, ceases at 
birth; but the little creature still depends for the action of its 
moral nature upon the being that produced it. The mother no 
longer eats and breathes for the child, but, for good or iil, she 
thinks for it, she wills for it. And we place among those 
blessings of sweetness, with which God “ prevented” S. -Francis, 
the prudent and holy mother who lived for him his earliest years. 
She knew well that she must provide the proper food for his 
activity as it developed. She did not wait, as many do, for the 
awakening of full intelligence or conscious will. She took care 
from the very beginning to protect the good seed sown in 
Baptism, and to make safe those multitudinous general sur-- 
roundings and unconscious influences which are to the soul what 
the atmosphere is to the body. She knew him to be a special 
trust from God. His birth was attended by very marked, if not 
miraculous, cireumstances. She gave up as soon as possible the 
extra care which his extreme infant delicacy required; she with- 
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drew from him the luxuries of his position; she disciplined him 
to simplicity, frugality, privation, and even suffering. She kept 
from him all persons of whose virtue she was not absolutely 
certain. She began from the earliest months to give him notions 
of religious truth. His first words were: “The good God and 
mamma love me very much.” He was taught the words of the 
Catechism, and began to penetrate into their meaning, before he 
was four years old. At that age, after listening to the lessons 
of his mother, and of a holy priest who helped her in her pious 
task, and after asking questions which astonished them, he would 
get the little children of the neighbourhood round him and teach 
them word by word what he had just learned. Calvinists who 
occasionally came to the Castle were so hotly attacked by the 
young champion of the faith, that he had to be hidden away 
when they were expected. We see the depth to which these 
teachings had sunk when we find him, before he was six years 
old, reminding his mother of the action of God in the afflictions 
of this life. If he saw her sad he would say: “ Let us go to God, 
mother, He will support us.” And to overcome his childish 
fears he forced himself to go again and again into dark and 
solitary places, supported only by the thought of God’s provi- 
dence and the angelic protection. We are not writing the life of 
the Saint, as such ; but religious truth is the beginning of natural 
as well as of supernatural wisdom. The immense grandeur of 
the mysteries of religion, their affinities with the deep stirrings 
and yearnings in the free and fresh hearts of children, their 
touching histories, their appeal to the imagination, make them 
at once the best stimulant and the best food for the youthful 
mind. We see then already the beginnings of our Doctor in the 
quick and retentive memory, the thoughtfulness, the desire and 
goodwill to learn, the gravity and sobriety beyond his years. 
He longed to be able to read. He was always examining the 
characters with the greatest interest, and we read of his childish 
promise to his nurse: “If vou will teach me to read, I will give 
ou a new red dress every year when I am a man.” 

At the end of his sixth year he was sent to the College of La 
Roche. His mother, who would gladly have kept him with 
her, was obliged to give way to the father’s determination to 
farther by every possible means the brilliant promise which he 

ave. 

He stayed at La Roche two years, and at Annecy five. To 
his natural talents he added the most laborious application. 
From his first entry into the College of Annecy he began to rise 
before the others, in order to save every moment of his precious 
time. His patient care was so great that he would stay for an 
hour over two or three Latin phrases, till he had got the very 
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best turn for them, He made a study of his very reading, 
mastering and making his own the thoughts and striking forms, 
copying pages on pages of the best authors. He heard and. re- 
tained every word of his masters, listening with a rapt attention. 
From this time, too, he began to lay the foundations of his mar- 
vellous knowledge of the lives of the saints. To read them was 
his dearest recreation, and he would continually accost the good 
dame in whose house he lodged, with: “ Now, aunt, I have 
something particularly good to read to you to-day.” 
At thirteen he was sent to the College of the Jesuits, at Paris, 
and began his rhetoric under the famous Pére Sirmond. He 
studied, during two years, the chief models of ancient eloquence, 
forming his taste and style, developing his natural powers of 
oratory, and acquiring that perfection of form which is charac- 
teristic of all he said and wrote. At fifteen he began his philo- 
sophy, in those days properly appreciated. It was not found 
strange that this young nobleman, preparing, as was supposed, 
for a worldly career, should give to it four of his best years. 
His masters were Father John Francis Suarez and Jerome 
Dandini. The results of these studies, and evidence of his close 
application, have come down to us in the shape of his cahiers 
ot philosophy. In their substance, and in the marginal analysis 
which accompanies them, they show the man of wisdom and of 
logic; and their perfect neatness is a striking expression of that 
love of order which was characteristic of his exquisitely regulated 
and equable soul. By a strict economy of time, he was able after 
the first year’s philosophy to find three hours daily for theology, 
following the course of the Sorbonne. He also studied Hebrew, 
at the Royal College, under the great Benedictine, Génébrard, 
and often afterwards acknowledges his obligations to his teaching. 
We should give but an incomplete notion of his intellectual life 
unless we referred also to his moral life. Every day he gave one 
of his earliest hours to mental prayer, and all his spare time to 
visiting churches and religious houses. He lived in the presence 
of God. He fulfilled all justice. He fasted thrice in the week, 
and practised other austerities. His chief recreation was a visit 
to some sanctuary of the Blessed Virgin, the “Sedes Sapientiw.” 
All this had a threefold effect upon his studies: it drew down the 
divine blessing; it formed and kept ever springing the source of 
his energy ; the desire to please God was more effective than the 
ambition, or vanity, cr secular forethought, or love of knowledge 
for its own sake, which are the usual stimulants to intellectual 
exertion: finally, his holiness, from a merely philosophical point 
of view, was useful to his mind, by keeping it ip that calm 
atmosphere of recollection, self-mastery, and interior ‘solitude 
most favourable to study. There was in him no love of dissipa- 
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tion or idle amusement, no ebullition of passion, no interest in 
exterior things. We must mention, particularly, his historical 
temptation to despair. This introduced him, with a most intense 
personal interest, into the very depths of those doctrines on grace 
and free-will, the study of which is an education in itself, It 
gave him the power of appreciating and sympathizing with 
the difficulties of others; aud through it we get a glimpse 
of the mental maturity of this young man of eighteen, in 
the prayer, “Prostrate at the feet of Blessed Augustine and 
Thomas,” which was the outcome of this fierce strugele ; and 
which will bear comparison for depth of sentiment and beauty 
of expression with the soliloquies. of S. Augustine or S. 
Bernard. | 

He completed his six years at Paris with the most brilliant 
distinction, and after a short. stay at home, went, at the age of 
nineteen, to the law-schools of Padua. He was drawn especially 
by the reputation of Guy Pancirola, who became his professor of 
jurisprudence. But he found a still more important help 
towards his favourite science in the great Jesuit, Possevin. He, 
after long consideration and much. prayer, finally confirmed 
Francis in his intention of entering the ecclesiastical state, and 
was so struck with his magnificent promise, that he undertook 
the whole direction of his studies, and gave him three hours of 
theology each day. Francis so arranged his time as to find, be- 
sides these hours of lectures or class of theology, and his classes 
‘of jurisprudence, eight hours for private study in theology, 
Scripture, and law. All the rest of his day, except what was 
absolutely necessary for repose and the duties of social life, he 
gave to prayer. He studied his theology in three authors. 
The first, of course, was S. Thomas, of whose teaching he be- 
came a consummate master. The Summa was always on his 
table, and from it be sought light in all obseurities. Then 8. 
Bonaventure, whose unction had a special charm for him. The 
third was Cardinal Bellarmine. He was an assiduous reader of 
the Fathers. Charles Auguste tells us that his favourites were 
S. Chrysostom, 8. Augustine, S. Jerome, 8. Bernard, and chiefly 
SS. Cyprian, “whose harmonious style,” he used to say, “ flows 
with peaceful sweetness like a clear stream.” We are told also 
that he was fond of composing pieces after the style of these 
favourite authors. 

In the “ Rules of Conduct”? which he drew up during his 
first year at Padua, shines already the prudence of an experienced 
Doctor. . Aad now, in the face ot graver temptations, he added, 
we cannot say a greater strictness of life, but more use of 
austerities, which were guards, directly to his virtue, indirectly 
to his learning. Twelve quarto volumes, which existed in the 
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archives of the family of Sales till the end of the last century, 
contain the evidences of his study and reflection. In 1591, when 
he had but just completed his twenty-fourth year, he proceeded 
Doctor of Canon and of Civil Law. In crowning him, Pancirola 
said: “The University is happy to find in yon all the qualities: 
of mind and heart which it can desire.” This act was the end 
and seal of his student life, though not of his education. He 
began to communicate his stores of knowledge, but he did not 
cease adding to them. Though absorbed in active employment, 
he always made time for study. When Bishop, he set apart for 
it two hours before Mass, generally occupying himself with 8. 
Thomas. His own practice is clear from the urgent recom- 
mendation which was one of his earliest episcopal exhortations to 
his clergy: “J say in truth that ignorance in priests is more to: 
be feared than sin, because by if we do not ruin ourselves 
alone, but dishonour and degrade the priesthood. I beseech you 
then to give yourselves seriously to study. Knowledge, in a. 
priest, is the eighth sacrament of the ecclesiastical hierarchy.” 
Each exercise of his knowledge increased it, and he sat ever under 
the great master, experience. In the preface to his chief work, 
“The Love of God,” he says: “I have touched ou a number of 
theological questions, proposing not so much what I ancientiy 
learnt in disputations, as what attention to the service of souls 
and my twenty-four years spent in holy preaching have made 
me think most useful.” It is this experience which makes his. 
teaching eminently practical. 

We now come to the results of this grand preparation. There: 
is an idea that S. Francis wrote little. Many know him only as- 
the author of the “Introduction.” Actually, he wrote more 
than S, Athanasius, or 8. Gregory Nazianzen, or S. Basil, or 8. 
Ambrose, or S. Leo, or S. Anselm, He says himself, indeed, 
that he wrote little and published less, but by far the largest part 
of his work appeared posthumously. His writings extend over: 
the whole range of sacred subjects. Albrandi, in the “ Pro- 
cessus,” names ninety distinct works, arranged under nine heads. 
—namely, dogmatic, polemic, dogmatic-ascetic, ascetic proper,. 
hermeneutic, moral, pastoral, disciplinary, various. For our less 
strictly scientific purpose, we can take a simple division, at once 
logical and chronological, by that characteristic of the Saint we 
have above referred to. His works are the natural outcome of 
the circumstances in which God placed him. He became priest 
two years after leaving the University, and the rest of his life- 
was passed in two spheres of action. As the Apostle of the 
Chablais, his mission was chiefly to heretics ; as Bishop of Geneva, 
his duties were chiefly to Catholics. Hence the cycle of his con-- 
troversial works, and what we may call, in a wide sense, his. 
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devotional works. Our references will usually be to Blaise’s 
edition. 

His controversial works consist of “The Controversies,” the 
“Standard of the Cross,’ and various small‘ treatises; on the 
first of these we shall dwell at some length, as it is but little 
known in England. 

“The Controversies” is his message, his preaching, to the 
Calvinists of the Chablais, which he committed to writing because 
he could not get a hearing for it. “The chief part,” he says, 
“is taken from discourses already preached.”* The papers of 
which it is composed, though connected logically, were written 
separately. They were not even printed, but simply copied by 
hand, and circulated as they were rapidly written off. The Saint 
himself so little regarded them as a “ work” that he does not 
mention them in the list which he gives in the preface to the 
“‘ Love of God.” We have, however, an important reference to 
them in his letter to the Archbishop of Vienne,t which well 
expresses their character and object. After saying that he had. 
an idea of publishing “a method of converting heretics by holy 
preaching,” he continues :— 


And in this book I should like, by manner of example, to refute 
all the most specious and famous arguments of our adversaries; and 
this in a style not only instructive, but affective, so that it might be 
useful not only to console Catholics, but to convert heretics. And. 
for this I would use some meditations which I made during my five 
years in the Chablais, where I preached with no books except the 
Bible, and those of the great Bellarmine. 


The book was never finished, and we have not the whole of 
what was actually written. The incomplete autograph from 
which the first edition was printed was discovered by chance’ 
thirty-six years after the Saint’s death. It was sent to Pope 
Alexander VII. (Chigi), after several exact copies had been 
taken. The cahiers were in disorder; there was no distinction of 
discourses or chapters, The name was given by the first editor, 
Léonard, who brought them out in 1672. Unfortunately, he 
took great liberties with the text, while professing only to soften 
a few expressions. Blaise brought out a second edition (1821), 
but was unable to obtain an authentic text, and has copied 
many of the errors of the first edition, besides adding notes of a 
Gallican character. The autograph above mentioned was dis- 
covered during the Vatican Council. t 
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covery, and especially by finding the decisive word infallible applied to 
the Pope’s teaching authority; the Gallican first editor had dishonestly 
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This work then was. not complete, and of course was not. 
revised by its author. Much even of what he wrote is lost. Neces- 
sarily, therefore, it has gaps, and in some places the arguments 
are given only in outline. But in its plan and in the completed 
parts it is a masterpiece. The influence of Bellarmine is con- 
siderable and apparent, but in no way destroys the independence 
of the Saint’s work. His capacious memory adds from its own 
stores; his vigorous intellect, his fervid imagination, adapt, 
apply, illustrate, drive home the arguments; the luminous order, 
the expressive language, are all hisown. Hamon truly says :*— 


If we consider it, not as its first editor disfigured it, but as it left 
the author’s hands . . ... it will be seen that it is of inestimable 
value, that it presents the proofs of the Catholic faith with an 
irresistible force, and that the Commissioners of Canonization, in 
1058, could truly say that S. Athanasius, 8. Ambrose, and 8. Augus- 
tine had not better supported or defended the faith. 


The Bull calls it, “A full demonstration of Catholic doctrine.” 
Alibrandi remarks that some of its pages agree almost word for 
word with the last three chapters of the Vatican Constitution, 
“On the Church of Christ.”+ It became buried under the 
multitude of polemic works of the day, probably through the adul- 
teration of its text, and is only now coming into full knowledge. 

It is divided into three parts. The treatise on Purgatory is 
wrongly called a fourth part. We see clearly from the Saint’s 
own words} that itis only a section of the third part. The first is 
on the want of mission in the heretical ministers; the second treats 
of the rules of faith, and shows how the ministers violated them ; 
the third proves that Catholic doctrine agrees with these rules. 

His first part, then, which forms one-fifth of the whole, is 





substituted permanent. The Bull refers to this: “ What he says of the 
infallibility of the Roman Pontiff in the fortieth discourse of the ‘Contro- 
versies, the autograph of which was discovered while the Council was 
sitting, was of such a kind as to lead by the hand, so to speak, some 
Fathers, up to that time uncertain, to decree a definition.” We must do 
Blaise the justice to say, what is not generally known, that in a supple- 
mentary volume (1833), entitled “‘ Lettres Inédites” (vol. xvi.), he has 
restored the original text of this passage, and of a considerable part of 
the section which treats of S. Peter and the Pope. This was procured 
for him by the Chevalier Artaud, when diplomatic agent at Rome, and 
was certainly taken from the Chigi MS. Vivés gives this part from 
Blaise, but it is a defect in his otherwise good edition of the “ Giuvres,” 
that in the rest of this work he only gives the disfigured text of Léonard. 
In the “Processus,” we have some invaluable pages, from the unpublished 
Annecy autograph, which are not found even in the Roman MS. [The 
author is about to publish, through Messrs. Burns and Oates, an English 
ris of “ The Controversies,” from the Roman and Annecy auto- 
graphs. 
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devoted to prove the grand and fundamental truth, that as the new 
teachers were never sent, they had no right to preach, and the 
people had no right to listen to them. He first proves by a com- 
plete induction that they were sent by no visible authority, and 
then overthrows their hypothesis of a defectible and invisible 
Church. 

The second part, on the Rules of Faith, forms more than three- 
fifths of the work as we have it. A magnificent introduction, 
which is a treatise in itself, gives the eight divisions of this part. 
The argument, stated as far as possible in the Saint’s own words, 
is as follows :—Catholics and Protestants agree that the Rule of 
Faith is the Word of God. But this does not tell us what God’s 
Word says, or means. And so we require a rule which applies, 
proposes, interprets the fundamental and formal rule. This 
second rule is the Church of God, God guides our faith by His 
own Word, but He uses the Church as His herald or interpreter. 
“ Let us say, if it may be permitted, that God is the painter, our 
faith the canvas, God’s Word the colours, and the Church the 
brush.” These are the two main rules, which are subdivided 
thus :—The Word of God is contained in Scripture, or tradition. 
The Church speaks through its “whole body” by the general 
belief of the faithful; through “its nobler part,’ that is, in its 
pastors and teachers, either united in actual “council” or united 
in “consent of faith,” though separated in time and place ; finally, 
through “its supreme head,” the prime minister of Jesus Christ. 
These six are the ordinary rules, There is also the extraordinary 
sign of miracles and the negative test from the harmony of faith 
and reason. 

Here, then, are eight good rules of faith :—Scripture, Tradition, 
the Church, Councils, Fathers, the Pope, Miracles, Natural Reason, 
The two first are the formal rule, the four next are rules of applica- 
tion, the seventh is extraordinary, and the eighth negative. Or, if 
it were desired to reduce all these to one, it might correctly be 
said :—The sole and true rule of faith to believe unto salvation, is the 
Word of God, preached and declared by the Church of God. 


In the rest of this second part he proves that each of these is a 
true rule, and then shows how the ministers have violated it. 

With regard to the Holy Scripture their admission is proof 
enough that it isa rule of faith, but here he shows that they 
have not only not followed the rule, but have begun by making 
a false one—a false Scripture. He gives most striking instances- 
of the way in which they have corrupted the integrity of the 
Sacred Word by rejecting whole books, by rejecting parts of the 
books they received, by corrupting the text, and by interpreting 
the whole after their own fancy and passions. The general 
course of his argument contains important passages on sucly 
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collateral subjects as the propriety of using a dead language 
for an authoritative book, and for a Church universal in time 
and place. On the canon of Scripture, he reminds his readers 
that of course the Church does not claim to make a book canoni- 
eal, but only declares it to beso. ‘ And if ever our Redeemer 
defends His Church against the gates of hell, if ever the Holy 
Spirit inspires it and leads it, it must be here, for if He were to 
leave it in this case whereon our religion chiefly depends, it would 
be to abandon it altogether.”* 

Little remains of his teaching on the second rule, Tradition ; 
enough, however, to destroy the whole ground of heretical 
objection. He shows that Catholics in no sense teach “ doctrines 
and traditions of men,” because Catholic tradition is the very 
word of Christ and the Apostles, written, not on paper, but on 
the pure and living hearts of the faithful. 

After the formal rules we come to the rules of application ; 
and, following rather S. Francis’s order than that of his editors, 
which isin much of this second part rather defective and confused, 
we take next the authority of the Church. This is the real 
question. Not, as the ministers pretend, whether or no Scripture 
is the rule of faith, but wkether God has left the interpretation 
of Seripture to individual judgment, or to the whole Church, as 
the organ of the Holy Spirit. He shows that private judgment 
is, of its very nature, incompetent to be a principle of unity, a 
rule of faith, and that as a fact private judgments differ on the 
briefest. and simplest propositions of the Scripture—such as “Thou 
art Peter,” “This is my body.” He points out to the deluded 
people that this private judgment, of which their teachers make 
such a parade, isa mere word, a mere cloak, under cover of which 
they force their own interpretation. ‘And why,” he asks indig- 
nantly, “should I follow the judgment of another, why rather of 
one than another? Let him talk as he likes of analogy, and enthu- 
siasm, of ‘the Lord’ and ‘the Spirit,—all this cannot so carry 
me away, as to make me,if I must embark at hazard, not choose 
rather to embark in the vessel of my own judgment, than in 
another’s, let him talk Greek, Hebrew, Latin, Tartar,Moorish, or 
what you will.”+ And he tears to shreds their miserable profession 
of interpreting Scripture by Scripture, and the whole by the 
analogy of faith and the creed. ‘‘ The simple people, when they 
hear talk of ‘analogy of faith,’ suppose this to be some word of 
most secret mystery and cabalistic power; they admire every 
interpretation wherein this word is thrust forward.” As if 
Catholics interpreted Scripture in any other way than by 
the true analogy of the faith. ‘We have been doing so this 








* Discourse xx. + “Processus.” Sum. addit, p. 9. 
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1,500 years.” And he compares the two methods. Let the 
question be, whether Christ is ‘truly present in the Blessed 
Sacrament. Catholics appeal with simplicity to the Scripture : 
“No word is impossible with God;’ and to the Creed: “I 
believe in God the Father Almighty.” But the ministers, before 
they apply what they call their rule, a truly Lesbian rule, 
adapt it to their own designs. Professing to appeal to these 
texts, they gloss them first, and foist into them a proposition 
of their own—that Christ, being in heaven, cannot also be 
on earth. He closes this section with a noble protest against 
their unreasonableness and hypocrisy, and specially against 
their tyranny in forcing their interpretations on their co- 
religionists. “ Good God! the doctrine of Nice, after 1,800 years 
of approbation, is submitted to the tests of Luther, of Calvin, of 
Beza, and nobody is to test the truth of the Calvinistic doctrine, 
entirely new, all blear-eyed, patched up, and inconsistent !”’* He 
shows clearly, in other chapters, the marks and characters of the 
true Church,—that it must be visible, one, holy, fertile, ancient, 
spiritual, apostolic, universal; but we have given enough to show 
the drift and character of his argument and style. This part 
on the Church is lengthy and full. Unfortunately, one or two 
sections are entirely wanting. It is grievous to find, for instance, 
a blank page under the title “ Apostolic.” 

The next two rules—Fathers and Councils—are treated in two 
short chapters in the published editions, but are largely supple- 
mented by the extracts in the Processus. 

We must delay a little longer on the most important sixth rule, 
the Pope. This is very fully treated, and indeed, with the addition 
of what is contained in the Processus forms quite a fifth part of 
the whole work. No Doctor of the Church has so explicitly and 
conclusively treated this question. The Saint takes all the texts 
on the prerogatives of S. Peter, and scrutinizes them ene by 
one, developing their meaning, and answering all objections 
against them. He shows that the powers of Peter were to be, 
and actually were, transmitted to a line of successors, and that 
these are the Bishops of Rome. In the specially historical part 
there are a few mistakes, natural to the age in which he lived, 
but they nowhere affect the substance of his argument; his 
knowledge of history is most extensive, and for his age critical. 
He fully explains the infallibility and the conditions required for 
its proper exercise ; and again and again he explicitly asserts the 
doctrine, as a matter of absolute certainty, taken for granted 
among Catholics. Where he shines most grandly is in his 
manipulation of the Scripture proof, and its connection with 
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reason, For instance, in showing that the headship of Peter 
proves the headship of his successors, because it was not personal 
to him, but official, and a part of the very constitution of the 
Church, he says :— 

I have strictly proved, so far, that the Catholic Church was a 
monarchy in which a chief minister (of Christ) governed all the rest. 
So not only was 8. Peter the head, but as the Church did not fail on 
his death, the authority of a head did not fail; otherwise the Church 
would have ceased to be one, and would no longer be as its founder 
made it. And truly, all the reasons for which our Lord placed a head 
in this body, did not so urgently require it in that beginning, when 
the Apostles who governed the Church were holy, humble, charitable, 
lovers of unity and concord, as in the progress and continuation, 
when charity has grown cold, every one loves himself, nobody will 
listen to the words of another, or submits to discipline. 

I pray you, if the Apostles whose minds were so immediately 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit, who were so steady and so strong, 
had need of a Confirmer and Pastor, as the form of their union,* how 
much greater is the need now, when there is so much infirmity and 
weakness in the members of the Church.+ 


On the seventh rule he shows that miracles, in which he in- 
cludes prophecy, although they are in themselves extraordinary, 
and although the Church is independent of them, still are a 
proper note of the Church. He has some curious remarks on 
the attempts of Protestants, in spite of their principles, to show 
the occurrence of miracles among themselves. He appeals to 
the very important and significant fact of the great increase of 
miracles in the time of S. Augustine, after the Gospel had been 
fully preached, with their continuance to our own time, to show 
that it is not a chance single miracle, but “the perpetual and 
ordinary sequence of miracles which is a mark of the true 
Church.” 

Taking the eighth rule, he shows, on the one hand, the utter 
absurdity of many of the heretical opinions; on the other, the 
reasonableness and beauty of Catholic doctrines. Our space will 
not allow quotation; but here shines more than anywhere the 
Ue eee and, to use his own word, the affectiveness of his 
style. 

Of the third part of the ‘“ Controversies” we have, alas! but 
a few fragments. The treatises promised on Penance, the 

. Blessed Eucharist, Matrimony, &c., were either not written or 
have been lost. There are a few pages on the Sacraments in 











* The italics are our own. The early editions had “to prescribe the 
form of their union.” Elsewhere he calls the chair of Peter “the holy 
touchstone” for the right interpretation of Scripture. 
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general, on their form, and on the intention of ‘their minister. 
And there is a short but very complete treatise on Purgatory, 
which closes the work. The introduction to this part contains 
one of his finest passages. very word is a very trumpet-note 
of victory. He appeals to the people against their minister. 


And I bring. you to this: the ministers wish to fight us with 
Scripture alone—I consent ; they will have only the part of Scripture 
they please—I agree; and at the end I say that the belief of the 
Catholic Church is superior in every point, because it has more 
passages for its belief, and they are more clear, more pure, more 
simple, more reasonable, and better interpreted... .. And *] 
beseech you, when you shall have seen me engage, and at last 
conquer the enemy, with Scripture alone, that then you would 
represent to yourselves our superabundance of right, by that great 
and honourable succession of martyrs, priests and doctors, who have 
testified by their doctrine and at the price of their blood, that the 
faith we fight for, under their banners, is the holy, the pure, and the 
Apostolic—and this will be an over-measure of victory. 


We shall not dwell long on the other controversial works he 
wrote at the time of his mission in the Chablais. One was the 
“Considerations on the Creed,” against the attacks of the 
minister Viret, confirming the Catholic doctrine on the Blessed 
Sacrament, by its analogy with the articles of the Creed. When 
he appealed to the virginal parturition of Our Lady as a proof 
that Christ’s body was not: subject to the natural order, Viret 
controverted this statement, though generally admitted by his 
party, and the Saint wrote in its defence two treatises, which 
have not been published, but are in manuscript at Annecy. He 
also wrote a treatise on “ Demonomania,” which was extant in 
the time of Charles Auguste, and is greatly lauded by him. The 
magnificent exposition of Catholic doctrineand refutation of heresy, 
which forms the first chapter of the “ Fabrian Codex,” was also 
written substantially by him, though published under the name 
of President Favre, by whom it was slightly altered. We must 
not omit to mention the three interviews which, by order of the: 
Pope, S. Francis had with Beza, the great leader of the Calvinists 
in Geneva. 8S. Alphonsus considered his arguments so convinc- 
ing that he has given them in full in his “ History of Heresies.” 
The list of controversial works closes with the “ Vexillum 
Crucis” (Standard of the Cross), which really belongs to this 
period, though not published till 1600. When, during his 
preaching, the cross was publicly set up at Annemasse, in the 
environs of Geneva, its cwltus was vehemently attacked by the 
minister La Faye. The Bishop ordered 8. Francis to answer 
him, He did so ina magnificent treatise on the cross, which 
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has not received the attention it deserves. It has not been trans- 
lated into English. The tract which he answers is worthless. 
“Tt is not,” he says, “even a well-treated lie.” In the introduc- 
tion he lays down his general proposition, explaining it fully: 
God alone is to be honoured supremely and for His own sake, but 
persons and things relating to Him are to be honoured for His 
sake, with an inferior and relative honour. This honour, then, 
is to be paid to the cross as a religious appurtenance of Christ. 
“ Such is the whole design of these four books.” The first treats 
of the name of the cross, and of the honour due to it, as shown 
in Holy Scripture and ecclesiastical tradition ; the second, of 
images or representations of the true cross, which of course get 
their dignity from what they represent; the third, of the sign 
of the cross; the fourth, of the exact quality of honour due to it. 
In following out his main design he furnishes a treasure of in- 
struction on miracles, on relics, and on all matters belonging to 
the use of exterior and sensible signs in religion. 

Here we close our description of the controversial part of his 
works, only reminding our readers that all he wrote, whether 
simple exposition of Catholic dogma, or affectionate exhortation to 
virtue or moral instruction, is so impregnated with unction and 
grace that, like the works of other Fathers and Saints, it has a spirit, 
which, to use his own expression, “breathes against heresy.” 

He had scarcely brought his Chablais mission to its victorious 
close, when he was made Bishop of Geneva, and set up to give 
light in the first place, and, directly, to the household of the 
faith. We have classed his works from this time under the head 
“‘ Devotional,” because devotion—that is, the cultivation of the 
spiritual life—was the object of them. They abound, indeed, in 
dogma, and it would be almost possible to construct a dogmatic 
and a moral theology from them. ‘The Love of God,” particu- 
larly, contains the theory as well as the practice of all matters 
pertaining to charity. Still, with one or two exceptions (such 
as his disciplinary statutes, and certain “ Pastoral” documents) 
these subjects are treated only incidentally, as means to an end, 
to lay the practice of a holy life on a solid basis of knowledge. 

To give as clear an idea as possible of this great mass of 
spiritual teachings, we shall divide them according to the threefold 
form in which they were conveyed—sermons, letters, and pub- 
lished treatises. A sermon, with its solemnity, its union of per- 
suasion and instruction, its special and local appeals, is one thing ; 
a letter, excluding such as‘ are so merely in name, has an easy 
style and personal application, which give it a character of its 
own; a finished revised work, meant for reading and quiet 
reflection, is different from either. ‘We do not at all mean to say 
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that this form makes any essential difference in the nature of the 
doctrine ; it is merely accidental. Still it gives sufficient ground 
of distinction for our purpose, and has the advantage of giving 
three different aspects of the Saint. 

On S. Francis de Sales as a preacher, we take our text from 
the Bull :— 


He gave the wisest precepts, and, by the example of the Holy 
Fathers, caused the dignity of sacred eloquence, which had become 
lowered in the lapse of time, to be restored to its ancient splendour. 
And from this school came forth those most eloquent orators who 
produced such abundant fruit in the whole Church. Therefore, he 
was held by all to be the restorer and master of sacred eloquence. 


These are great words, but not more strong than true. ‘ Preach- 
ing,” says S. Francis, after the Council of Trent, “is a bishop’s 
chief work. He has received not only the mission to preach, but 
the plenitude of the ministry of the Word, other preachers being 
but the rivulets of which he is the souree.”* The preacher has 
to communicate to the expectant people by tongue, and eye, and 
bearing, and all that constitutes the magnetism of eloquence, 
his own wisdom, enthusiasm, holiness; moving them to sym- 
pathy and admiration and love. More than this. It is his 
to be a medium of the grace of God, and to personate the 
Divine “ Word.” Several of the Fathers, as S. Ambrose and 
S. Chrysostom, are scarcely known to us save by their written 
sermons. S. Francis was, in the first place, “sent to preach.” 
And so he preached everywhere, on all occasions. Scarcely a 
Lent or Advent passed without his giving the “Station” in 
some town of his own country or his beloved France. He con- 
tinually gave Retreats. Every Sunday, and frequently during the 
week, sometimes twice or thrice on the same day, he broke the 
Word of God to the people. During one year in Paris he preached 
865 times. He said himself that he had preached more than 4,900 
sermons, and this was long before the end of his life.. He 
worked wonders in his own country, but the scene of the triumph 
of his powers was Paris—‘“ the theatre of the world,” as S. 
Vincent called it. The Court, the Sorbonne, the clergy, pressed 
round his pulpit, enraptured with the unction of his preaching. 
When he preached the Advent of 1618, he had to get to the pulpit 
through the window. Cardinals and princes could scarcely find 
seats. He could not help saying to a friend: “ Were you not 
astonished to see all these good Parisians come to hear me and 
my thick pronunciation, my low conceptions and my heavy style?” 
« Ah!” said his friend, “it is not fine words they seek from you. 
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It is enough for them to see you; your heart speaks by your eyes: 
and your lips. If you only made a short prayer they would he 
satisfied. . .. . There is something extraordinary in your dis- 
courses—everything comes home to one..... You have a 
certain rhetoric of Annecy, or rather of Paradise, which has the 
most wonderful effect.’* 

This was no doubt the great secret—the apostolic heart and 
life.t+ It was said that the best way to form an idea of Jesus 
Christ on earth» was to see the Bishop of Geneva. ‘ What must 
God be,” exclaimed the leader of the spiritual life of Paris, 
S. Vincent, “if Monseigneur of Geneva is so good?” Still we 
must not suppose that there lacked anything of the highest 
natural qualities. The effect: of these was greater by contrast. 
As the Bull has just told us, sacred eloquence had sunk to a low 
ebb, though it was just beginning, after the impulse given by 
S. Charles Borromeo and through the efforts of the Jesuits, to 
rise. “Preaching at that time was frequently a formless chaos: 
of dry theology, abstract philosophy, profane quotations in Greek 
and Latin, pedantic triflings, and inflated pathos.”} Our Saint 
brought it back to apostolic simplicity by his wisdom, his natural 
and refined taste, his perfect realization of the spirit of Christ 
and the Apostles, and his firmness in being led away by no 
wrong custom, however universal. The approbation of the Court 
was for once given in the right place. Henry IV. declared that he 
was the greatest preacher in the world. A councillor of the 
parliament of Paris said he had done great good, and one incurable 
harm—he had disgusted him with all other preachers. And as 
Le Feret says, speaking for France:$ “He gave a strong and 
successful impulse; it was followed in the Society of Jesus, to- 
end in Bourdaloue; in the Oratory to end in Massillon; and 
among the secular clergy to end in Fléchier, Fénélon, and the 
prince of sacred eloquence, Bossuet.’”? His influence was not less 
marked in Italy, especially after 8. Alphonsus declared himself 
his disciple in the art of preaching. The tradition continues, 
and Audisio, in his lectures, proposes him to the clergy of Italy 





* Hamon, i. 214. 

t+ He says to M. Deshayes (Let. 266): “I was preparing a quite new 
heart—larger, methinks, than my ordinary. And I even promised my- 
self, by a certain excess of love for this undertaking (a proposed ‘Lent’ 
—1612), that preaching now a little more ripely, or to say all in one 
word, apostolically, than I did ten years ago; you would have liked my 
sermons, not only for my sake, but for their own.” 

And to §, Jane Frances (Let. 486): “I preach with all my heart, and 
to you I will say that God greatly favours this heart by giving it much 
love, which follows the iluminations He gives me on the beauty of His 
commandments.” 


~ Hamon, ii. 825. 2 § “Life of Du Perron,” pp. 101-2. 
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as the best of models. For Germany, Jocham* tells us that 
from the time that Sailer, by his translation and recommenda- 
tion, introduced the knowledge of the great essay on “ Preaching,” 
S. Francis has become the master and doctor of preachers in 
Germany. With good reason, then, does the Bull call him the 
restorer and master of sacred eloquence. 

We have now to say what is left of all this wealth of oratory, 
There is a small volume, containing some twenty-two of the 
“Conferences” which he gave to the nuns of the Visitation in 
1612. These were preserved by the excellent memory of Sister 
Agnes de la Roche, and are guaranteed by S. Jane, They have 
all the force and beauty of his other works, and are acknowledged 
by all as perfectly genuine.t Besides these only some seventy 
even profess to be his own, and of these Hamon will only receive 
two as perfectly authentic; one of which, the Funeral Oration 
on the Duke of Merceur, was published by the Saint, and the 
other, on the Assumption, is embodied in the thirteenth chapter 
of the seventh book of “The Love of God.’ Peltier, in the 
introduction to the two volumes of Sermons in Vivés’ edition, - 
and Alibrandi, in the “ Processus,” claim authenticity for several 
others. We cannot go into the evidence here. We think that 
no one familiar with the Saint’s style would recognize his hand 
from beginning to end of any of them, except the two mentioned. 
At the same time, the outline, the thoughts, and the general 
sequence are his ; and in several of them we feel that in passages, 
more or less lengthy and consecutive, we have his very words. 
The most authentic of them are addressed to nuns, and, like the 
“ Conferences,” are on subjects and after a style specially suitable 
for religious souls. The two authentic sermons, also, are special 
discourses, so that we can scarcely say we have any perfect 
example of his ordinary popular sermons, such as carried away 
all hearts at Annecy, at Paris, at Grenoble, at Dijon, at Lyons. 
Still with what is left, and with such facts of his life as have 
come down to us, we are not without means of forming an idea 
of his principles, his method, and his style of preaching. 

The only object he will allow his preacher is to teach and to 
move. He will not, as S. Alphonsus points out, admit the end 
of pleasing—that is, of pleasing with the sermon or the preacher. 
“Our praise,” he said, ‘“ must not be when people say, What a 
fine preacher ! what a beautiful sermon! but when they say, How 
lovely virtue is! how necessary penance!” Every word has a 





* Quoted in the “ Processus.” Resp. p. 30. ; ; 

+ There is a good translation of these ‘‘ Conferences” (Richardson, 
1869), with a beautiful preface by Cardinal Wiseman. ‘The rendering is 
sometimes a little too literal, but this is a fault on the right side. 
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directly practical aim. In his sermon on the Passion, for in- 
stance, he says: “The affection of compassion, as I always tell 
you, is the lowest and least useful, and therefore we will not 
dwell on it, but go on to the affection of imitation.” 

His subject was generally what is called moral, or treated 
with reference to morals, and such as sprung naturally from the 
Season or Feast. He instructed M. Camus always to inculcate 
the practice of some particular virtue or the avoidance of some 
particular vice.» In the Lent of 1602, at Paris, he preached 
chiefly on the vanity of human greatness; at La Roche (1604), 
on the shortness of life, and the necessity of securing eternity ; 
at’ Grenoble (Advent, 1616), on the Hail Mary; at Annecy 
(1619), on the Commandments. He always preferred subjects 
of meditation and retreat to grand discourses. Catechism he 
considered one of the most important departments of preaching. 
He established Catechisms on a grand scale at Annecy, devoting 
two hours each Sunday to them, and claiming it as his privilege 
to give the Catechism himself. When quite unable to go, he 
deputed one of the highest dignitaries of the diocese. We have 
a beautiful picture of these Catechisms given by Hamon* from 
La Riviére :— 

I had never seen such a sight. This loving and truly good 
Father was raised as on a throne of two or three steps—all the 
child-army round him. It was incomparably delightsome to hear 
how familiarly he expounded the rudiments of our faith: at each 
step the richest comparisons fell from his mouth ; he looked at his 
little world, and his little world at him; he made himself a child 
Hes them, to form in them the man perfect according to Jesus 

arist. 


His matter was the “Word of God... . the Gospel.’+ 
Not that he excluded the words of the Fathers or the lives of 
the Saints. Histories from the latter, especiaily, often occupy a 
large part of his sermon. But what difference is there, he 
beautifully asks, between Scripture and the Fathers, except 
the difference between a loaf whole and a loaf broken, or what 
difference between the Gospel and the Saints’ lives, except 
that between music on paper anil music sung? He makes. 
a great point of illustrations, and would search books for them 
WEE ae imagination or observation did not readily supply 
them. : 

For manner his law is to follow Nature, and hence to be 
simple, earnest, cordial. He would have no conceits, no parade 
of learning. He is particular in requiring a definite plan and 
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fixed method, and would have separate and separately mentioned 
points of discourse. ‘His action was not very animated, his 
speech was slow, and even a little heavy (peswnte).”* He gives 
an amusing contrast between himself and M. Camus, who was 
trying to imitate him, and whom he exhorted to follow his own 
natural disposition :—‘ The more I hasten, the less I geton. I 
have a difficulty to find words, much more to pronounce them. 
J am heavier than a log, and can neither move myself nor others. 
You go full sail, and I by oar; you fly, I creep and crawl like a 
tortoise. You have more fire in your little finger than I in my 
whole body.”’+ ‘But as a fact,” Hamon continues, “ what 
might have seemed a defect in others was a merit in him. His 
slow and deliberate delivery gave time to relish the beauty of 
his doctrine, the nobleness and ease of his expression, the unction 
of his words, the appropriateness of his tones and gestures, and 
the play of his features.” We hope we shall not be considered 
trivial if we add here, to finish our account of what has come 
down to us about our Saint as a preacher, that he recommends 
to take the subject of the discourse for the morning’s medita- 
tion; that he composed his sermons walking quietly out of 
doors; that he loved small audiences, and country-people and 
children, and that one of his most earnest and most frequently 
repeated pieces of advice to preachers is that sermons should 
ne short. “ Provided that it fills the half-hour, it cannot be too 
short.” . 

We now come to that part of the Saint’s teaching which is 
embodied in his “ Letters.” He instructed and supported in this 
way the innumerable souls whom he directed at a distance. He 
felt, as he says in the preface to the “Introduction,” that this 
was a great part of his vocation, and as years went on he gave 
himself to it more and more. Of the immense multitude of 
his letters about 1,000 remain, forming a body of doctrine equal 
in length to nearly all the rest of his own works, and larger than 
the united letters of S. Basil, S. Ambrose, S. Augustine, 
S. Chrysostom, and S. Jerome. In these, perhaps more than 
in any other of his works, he shows “ the easy and straight way 
to perfection,” which, as the Breviary says, it is his glory to have 
discovered. It is the doctrine of the “Introduction,” the “ Con- 
ferences,” the ‘‘ Love of God,” continued, enlarged and applied, 
as each year gave him a deeper and wider experience. Caussin 
calls them “ a repertory of all the best spiritual maxims ;” Peltier : 
“avery code of Christian morality and high perfection.” They 
belong indeed, for the most part, to a somewhat lower order of 
instruction than that which is given in the sublime pages of the 
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“Love of God;” but for the majority of souls, directing or 
directed, they will be on this account more interesting and more 
profitable. They are “ the sort of literature which more than any 
other represents the abundance of the heart, which nearest of all 
approaches to conversation.”* ‘His teaching in them is more 
varied, animated, living, personal. It is the same doctrine with 
greater freedom.’+ And there is something in them eminently 
veal, we may say dramatic. They form “cases,” of asceticism, 
and cases that have actually occurred. He speaks not with a 
more or less abstract Philothea, but with real men and women; 
he treats actual needs, doubts, troubles, scruples. We refer 
chiefly to his letters on devotional subjects, which indeed form the 
great bullk of what remains of his correspondence. But we 
should mention that there are letters on other matters mingled 
with these. There are several on matters of dogma, such as the 
authority of the Pope and the question of grace. There are 
letters to Popes and Cardinals on other important Church 
matters which came within his sphere of work. ‘There are letters 
to his clergy on matters of administration and discipline; to his 
Sovereign the Duke of Savoy, to the King of France, to great 
statesmen, on affairs of his diocese, justifying himself against 
calumnies, asking favours for his numerous clients. Then there 
are letters on private matters, family affairs, his own history, his 
feelings and sufferings. These are not directly spiritual, but they 
all have a spiritual tone. 

His “Spiritual Letters” have been divided according to the 
classes of persons he addressed—religious, or persons in the 
world, men or women, married or single ladies, &. And this is 
a good methed, when the object is to adapt his instructions for 
the benefit of these particular classes of souls.t The attention 
is not distracted, and, what is more important, unsuitable matter 
is kept away. His doctrine is all good, but it is not all good for 
all. Instructions to married people would not give edification 
to young persons. Lessons which are a matter of course to 
religious, would confuse and disturb many persons in the world. 

This method, then, is very useful for a special purpose; but 





* Newman’s “ Historical Sketches,” vol. iii. p. 221. 

t EH. Veuillot: Preface to “ Lett. & des gens du monde.” 

{ ‘There are various selections of “ Letters to Persons in the World,” 
of which the best is the recent one of Eugéne Veuillot (Palmé, Paris). 
There are “‘ Letters to Religious,” of which we are not acquainted with 
any other edition than that of Servonnet (Douniol, Paris, 1864). None 
have been translated. We may warn our readers against an Anglican 
selection of letters, or rather of extracts from letters, entitled “ Spiritual 
Letters of 8. Francis de Sales” (Rivingtons, 1871). It swarms with mis- 
takes and misrepresentations of all kinds. [See note, p. 125.) 
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if our object is to realize the whole spirit of the Saint, to see his 
life reflected in his works, then there can be but one order in 
studying his “ Letters”—their actual and chronological order. By 
this we follow the history of the Saint, and of those whom he is 
directing. How important, for instance, is the order of his 
letters to S. Jane. He finds her with the heart and desires of a 
saint, but without a corresponding illumination of spirit. He 
gradually teaches her the true way of perfection, weans her from 
superfluities, holds her up, prepares her for the highest vocation, 
yet keeps her back till the full time has come; and at last raises 
her to the summit of abnegation, where, stayed on God alone, 
she is able to draw, and guide, and help others in the ways she 
has trod. To us, again, there is something inexpressibly 
encouraging and instructive in the way that his interior life 
mingles with the exterior. We see his principles exemplified at 
once, the theory explained by practice; as when we see him 
teaching perfect detachment, while showing the most natural 
and touching grief on the death of those who were dear to him; 
or in one letter exhorting S. Jane, after her entry into religion, 
to have love only for God, and in the next telling her to be 
tender with her boy, and sweetly rallying her about the “ caresses 
terriblement mortifiées,”’ which, he fears, is all she would give 
him. Or, again, how far beyond all verbal lessons, to see 
his exquisite care in the management of every diocesan, and 
even household detail, while at one and the same time his 
spirit is in the heights of contemplation, and his heart in the 
depths of anxiety or grief. Taking the chronological order, then, 
we find that the “ Letters” begin in the year of his ordination, 
1593, and that of the first ten years we have about one hundred, 
-of which the great majority are on the affairs of the Chablais. 
With these are very usefully placed some thirty of the letters 
written to him. Of all these only five or six are spiritual letters, 
properly so called; but amongst them is the famous letter (41) 
to the “ Filles-Dieu” of Paris. Letter 62 is the Essay on Preach- 
ing. Henceforward most of his letters—and all the longer ones 
—are on spiritual subjects. The Lent of Dijon, 1604, begins a new 
era in his life and in his correspondence. He then made the 
acquaintance of S. Jane, and began the series of letters to her 
which ended only with his death. We have about two hundred of 
these precious relics, and a small number of those which he wrote 
to other members of her family. We have also a part of his 
direction of two other ladies of Dijon, daughters of M. Bourgeois 
-de Crépy: The one was Abbess of the Benedictine monastery of 
Puits-d’Orbe, near Dijon. Addressed to her we have fifteen 
letters on the perfection of the religious state, the seven chief 
of which are all of this year, 1604, The other daughter, 
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Madame Brulart, was married, and he directed her to the per- 
fection of the married state, in a series of which eight have been 
preserved. He also, during these early years, wrote much for 
the direction of Madame de Charmoisy, a lady of the French 
Court, whom he converted to a perfect life in 1603. His teach- 
ing to her has not been preserved in its original form, but, as 
we shall see directly, it reappears like a phcenix from its ashes, 
as part of the “Introduction.” In all these letters, as in all his 
doctrine, there is one aim, one “song”’—to use his own word— 
namely, to show perfect love to God by doing His will, and not 
self’s will; in all occurrences, great and little, detaching’ self 
from all creatures for God, to return to them with a pure and 
unselfish love, for God’s sake. His teaching only varies as souls: 
get higher, or according to the variety of lives. 

Others gradually join the circle of his correspondents, and 
from 1610 it begins to take its colour more and more from the 
design of the Visitation; and the majority of his letters from 
this time are to his spiritual daughters, to their mother, to other 
superiors, to simple religious, to postulants,—or at least about. 
their affairs. In 1618 he made the acquaintance of Mére 
Angélique, and some of his most characteristic letters are to her. 
Some also of hers to him and to S. Jane have been preserved. 
It is grand to sce that strong passionate nature conquered by the 
power of humility and gentleness, humbling itself to the dust, 
and craving to be allowed to resign her dignity and become the 
lowest child of the Visitation. It is even more instructive to 
see him setting her to quell her pride, and correct her many 
serious faults by the power of persevering habits of the “little 
virtues.” Our space will not allow us to give examples of these 
lessons; indeed, many of them are too sacred and too delicate to 
appear in such public pages as these. Let our readers study 
them for themselves, and they will see that our praise is weak in 
comparison with their true merits. 

We now come to our last division of his devotional or ascetical 
works, his published treatises. These are chiefly two—the 
“Introduction to the Devout Life,’ and the crown of his. 
teaching, “ The Love of God.” 

The ‘ Introduction” is a good example of the way in which 
his writings were the natural fruits of his life. He used to call 
it “the book I wrote without knowing it.” We have just. 
spoken of his direction of Madame de Charmoisy. She religiously 
kept all his written instructions and answers to her doubts and 
questions. In two years they came to form a large body of 
teaching. She showed them to Fr. Forrier, the Saint’s confessor, 
who implored him to publish them. Just at this time Francis 
had a letter from Henry IV., begging him to write some book, 
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“in which,” says Hamon,* “religion should be presented in its 
_ native beauty, freed from all superstition and scruple, practicable 
to all classes of society, . . . . compatible with the agitation of 
the world and the turmoil of affairs.” Such requests were a law 
to his humility, and taking these papers, with others which he 
had written during the same period (specially to his mother and 
S.-Jane), he formed them into a book in 1608. The second 
edition he thoroughly revised and considerably enlarged. He 
says his letters were at first too concise and too high to suit 
every one, because he was able often to explain his teaching by 
word of mouth to the soul for whom he originally wrote it, and 
because she advanced very quickly in virtue.+ This he did not 
quite sufficiently modify in the first edition, but he made the 
second edition a perfectly substantive book, entirely adapted to 
the use of all souls aiming at the devout life. “I send two 
copies of my second edition, to which I have added many little 
things, according to the desire of several competent judges.” 
The book made an immense sensation. Nothing had been seen 
like it since the days of the Fathers. The Archbishop of Vienne 
says: “ Your book so transports me that no tongue can express 
my admiration.”§ The King said it was far beyond what he had 
asked. His Queen sent it, set with diamonds, to James I. of 
England, who always carried it on his person, and declared it 
was rather the work of an angel than of a man. The Saint’s 
own esteem of it is even more valuable to us. He gives it to his: 
penitents as an abstract of his teaching, continually refers them 
to it, forms them on it. To a superior of the Visitation, who: 
was often consulted by married ladies about a virtuous life, he: 
says: ‘You do well to send them to the ‘Introduction,’ in which 
they will find all they want.”|| S. Jane says: “It is averred 
that only the Spirit of God dictated this book. An infinite 
number of souls have therein found the means of salvation, as 
many of them have acknowledged to me.”4] The Marquis de 
Lullin** speaks of its renown in France and Savoy, and says that 
at the Imperial Court the courtiers and ladies had it continually 
in their hands. Three editions had been published in English 
before the end of 1614. In 1656 it had reached its fortieth 
French edition and been translated into seventeen languages. At 
this time we find Pope Alexander VII. writing of it to his 
nephew: “It is the best guide to virtue, To it I owe during 
twenty years the conversion of my manners, if there is any- 
thing in me exempt from vice. This should ever be your 








* 1, 623. t+ Let. 170. t Let. 215. 
§ Let. 169. ; || Let. 537. 
4| In her “ Deposition ;” Process of Canonization. ** Thid. 
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mirror and your rule’ We have several translations in Eng- 
lish; the best is that’ edited by Fr. Richards, which has the 
advantage of modifying certain passages on delicate subjects 
expressed by the Saint with the simplicity of his time, and 
which he would have been the first to alter for our more fas- 
tidious age. The Anglicans, who have made it one of their chief 
books of devotion, have a translation of it which errs by omission 
in the way we have pointed out in speaking of the “ Life,” but 
which we must say, with this exception, is a model of faithful 
and graceful rendering of quite a different character from the 
Anglican translation of the “ Letters.” As this book is so well 
known, we shall do no more than give the Saint’s own brief 
analysis of it in the preface :— 


In all this, then, regarding a soul which by the desire of devotion 
aspires to the love of God, I have made this “ Introduction” in five 
parts. In the first, I try by certain exhortations and exercises to 
convert the simple desire of Philothea into a full resolution, which 
she makes at the end, after her general confession, by a firm 
protestation, followed by Holy Communion, wherein, giving herself 
to the Saviour, and receiving Him, she enters happily into His holy 
love. This done, to lead her further on, I show her two great means 
for uniting herself more and more with His Divine Majesty; the 
use of the Sacraments, by which this good God comes to us, and 
holy prayer, by which He draws us to Him. And with this I occupy 
the second part. In the third, I show her how she ought to 
exercise herself in various works proper for her progress; but I 
dwell only on certain particular counsels, which she could not have 
easily got elsewhere, nor from herself. In the fourth, I discover to 
her certain snares of her enemies, and tell her how to escape and 
get by them. And, finally, in the fitth part, I make her retire a 
little into herself, to refresh herself, take breath, and repair her 
strength, that she may afterwards more successfully gain ground, 
and advance in the devout life. 


Before publishing the ‘‘ Devout Life’’ he had already begun to 
prepare the “ Love of God ;” but he would never have been able 
to finish it, if its composition had not come to form a part of his 
life. He was at the same time projecting other works, but he was 
never able to realize them.* To write on Love, however, was 
his joy and his rest. He says it was a martyrdom to be kept 
from it. ‘* As those,” he says in the preface, “‘ who engrave on 
precious stones are glad to keep before them some lovely emerald, 





* A treatise on “Love of our Neighbour,” to correspond with the 
““Love of God,” a calendar of holy exercises for every week in the year, a 
work on “ preaching,” and a method of converting heretics by preaching, 
into which, as we have said, he meant to work up those Chablais dis- 
courses, which ultimately went to form the “ Controversies.” (Let. 170.) 
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whose green may recreate their sight, so in the incessant variety 
of my affairs T have always little plans of some treatise of piety 
whieh I look at, when I can.’ But this “when I can” is a 
grave qualification. He tells us that after all this treatise was: 
only written “on occasion, and as he got time;’ and he would 
never have been able to make it such a grand work had he not 
been obliged to give most of it as instructions to his daughters of 
the Visitation, who required a knowledge of “more delicate 
sentiments of piety” than were treated in the “Introduction,” and 
to whom, above all to their mother, the world owes this treasure. 
“For she,” he says, in his sweet quaint style, in the same incompa- 
rable preface, which to our mind is one of the most admirable 
pieces of all his writings, “had continual care to pray and get 
prayers for this, and to holily conjure me to pick out all the little 
bits of leisure she thought might be saved here and there from 
the press of my employments.” It was at last printed in 1616. 
Where can we find words to praise it? It is the transcript of 
the soul, of one of the noblest-minded and most royal-hearted of 
God’s saints; it is what he had himself /ived during forty years. 
It is the history of his own “ Love of God.” And not only had 
he lived it, but all his life had also been a preparation for describ- 
ing it. He told S. Vincent that he often wept tears of love as 
he wrote it; when he was preparing by meditation to write on 
the love of Jesus Christ in assuming human flesh, a globe of fire 
was seen over his head. The Bull calls it ‘‘ that incomparable 
treatise, which has as many praises of its sweetness as it has 
readers.” These last are the words of S. Vincent, who continues: 
“‘T have provided that it should be universally read in our com- 
munity, as the general remedy for all the weak in spirit, the 
goad of the slothful, the incentive of love, and the ladder of 
perfection.”* 

It is a grand, but also it is, in some parts, a difficult book. 
It is‘so profoundly studied that he told M. Camus a certain 
fourteen lines of it cost him the reading of 1,200 folio pages. He 
says himself in the preface that, if he had been writing for those 
who sought only the practice of holy love, he would have omitted 
the four first books and parts of some of the others; but he 
wished to give the theory as well as the practice. ‘ Divine love 
is like the herb angelica, of which the root is as odorous and as 
wholesome as the stalk and leaves.” This makes it difficult for 
an age even less enlightened and less patient of reflection than 
his own. We would venture to recommend persons who read 
this as one of the ordinary books of spiritual reading, to take first 





* “ Deposition.” 
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the eighth, ninth, and last books, which are the most practical, 
and contain the sum of his whole teaching, and to read the first 
four last. To give briefly the subjects of the twelve books— 
the first is introductory, on the “nature” of love; the three 
next describe the “history” of love, its birth, progress and decay; 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh give the exercises of love in prayer ; 
the eighth and ninth give the exercises of love in obedience and 
union of will; the tenth and eleventh treat of the excellence, the 
effects and the characters of the commandment of love; and the 
twelfth gives important advice on the way to make progress in 
love. We wish our space would allow us to give Hamon’s 
grand panegyric of the book, but we must content ourselves with 
saying that while treating the most profound questions of dog- 
matic and mystic theology, the Saint knows how, by his clearness 
of language and perfection of illustration, to bring them home 
to any reflective reader of ordinary capacity. The style, varying 
with the subject, is now calm and didactic ; now tender, glowing, 
fervid; now simple, now sublime; always clear, always graceful, 
always impregnated with imagination, yet ever flowing in the 
most natural and artless manner. Our readers must not think 
that the current English translation represents what we have been 
describing. The main outline is the same, but all the spirit, all 
the beauty is taken out. The doctrine of the Saint is there, but 
in the translator’s own spiritless style and inexpressive language. 
It is also full of mistakes in minor matters. There exists, how- 
aver, another and excellent translation,* which is so rare and 
inaccessible as to be practically unknown, but which, with a few 
modifications, well deserves reproduction. 

We said that the two works just described were the Saint’s 
chief published treatises. There are others, on various points of 
devout practice, such as the “Twelve Little Treatises,” as they 
are called. There is. the “ Exposition of the Canticle of Can- 
ticles.” There is an ‘Instruction to Confessors,” which, if we 
had space to make a more exact discrimination of his works for 
furthering devotion, would come first under the head of “ pas- 
toral.” Another section would be occupied by his teachings as 
a founder and legislator. He composed the “Constitution and 
Directory” of the Visitation, which forms at the same time the 
most practical of treatises on the religious life. Its praise is 
written in the history of his daughters. Besides these he gave 
Constitutions to the Augustinians of Sixt; to the Bernardine 
nuns of Annecy, to the hermits of Mount Voiron, and unwritten 











“a A Treatise of the Love of God.” Translated into English by Miles 
Car, Priest of the English College of Doway. Printed at Doway, by 
Gerard Pinchon, at the Sign of Coleyn, 1630. ; 
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rules to the Benedictine monks of Talloires. He founded and 
gave statutes to the confraternity of the “ Holy Cross” of 
Annecy, the ‘‘ Holy House” of 'Thonon, in which religion and 
industry united in mutual help, and the Florimontane Academy, 
in which the cultivation of the beautiful was made to rest on the 
foundation of the good and the true. 

To conclude our account of his works, we must state his grand 
projects. He meant to resign his charge, to retire amongst the 
Benedictines of Talloires, and there give himself entirely to 
serving God, “with my Breviary, my Rosary, and my pen.” He _ 
meant there to arrange “what I have been turning over in my 
mind these thirty years, and what I have used in my sermons, 
my instructions, and my private meditations,” in the form of— 
(1) Studies on the New Testament, proving Catholic doctrines 
in detail from the very words and acts of Christ and the 
Apostles; (2) The treatise (before referred to) on the “Love of 
our Neighbour ;” (3) Letters to a parish priest on the duties of 
his charge. But, as we know, he could not realize this plan. 
God called his soldier to the reward from the very battle-field of 
active labour. 

We must not omit to mention the “Spirit of Francis de 
Sales.” It is the work of his most intimate friend, the Bishop 
of Belley, and, besides containing many extracts from his works, 
forms our only record of many of his ways, his principles and 
his sayings. This is the work so enthusiastically praised by 
Leigh Hunt, as we have said in the earlier part of this paper. 
It reveals the Saint in his ordinary aspect, just as he appeared to 
those about him, and is a picture of him such as we have of no 
other saint. The Anglicans have a translation of it* which, with 
all its omissions and mistakes, is of use until we a good Catholic 
translation. 

We must hasten to a conclusion. We are acutely sensible of the 
many defects in our treatment of such a theme ; and if we induce 
even a few to study that life which is the practice of his works, 
those writings which are at once the theory and the outcome of 
his life, we shall be more than rewarded. And we have to remind 
our readers that we have given them, so far, only an outside 
description of his doctrine; we have only pointed out the tree, 
we have still to describe its fruits. 








* Oy, rather, of Collot’s abridgment of it. 
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1. Concessionis Titult Doctoris, &e. Rome. 1877. 


2, Cewvres completes de S. Francois de Sales.’ Paris: Blaise. 
1821. 
3. ViedeS. F. de Sales. Par M. Hamon. Paris: Lecoffre. 1875. 


E now proceed to say what the teaching of 8. Francis de 
Sales actually consists in. And as we have divided his 
writings into two classes, the devotional and controversial, so we 
will now, in our present paper, consider his system of devotion, 
and in our next view him as the upholder of these distinctively 
Catholic doctrines on which true devotion must. be based. 

‘We speak of his system, because his various teachings not only 
have their separate excellences, but also coalesce into an har- 
monious whole, which we may call, in the noblest and fullest 
sense of the word, “the art” of a devout life. He gives the ideal 
of the perfect service of God, and teaches the way to realize it. 
He applies his laws to actual needs and difficulties, he furnishes 
the scientific justification of them, and he presents them with an 
attractiveness and persuasiveness calculated to turn the most 
indifferent reader into an ardent disciple. The Church sums up 
his work in saying that he has taught a “safe, an easy, and a 
sweet way to Christian perfection.””* 

It is safe, because solidly founded on the maxims of the Gospel ; 
it is, indeed, but the Gospel applied. It has so permeated the 
Church, that many of our readers will be surprised to hear that 
its safeness could ever be called in question. But in his own 
day the voice of the rigid teaching, then too prevalent, made 
itself loudly heard amid the general approval. A preacher of an 
austere order tore up in the pulpit a copy of the “ Introduction,” 
denouncing it as “the work of a corrupting and corrupted 
Doctor.” And even now there is sometimes a certain distrust 
of his teaching, as if it tended to conceal the cross, and make 
the spiritual life too easy and too sweet. Such an idea can only 
spring from ignorance of what that teaching really is. “He 
brings forward perfection,” as Bossuet says, “in its natural dress, 





* See Breviary Lessons for his Feast, and the Decree ordering the 
publication of the Bull Dives ti Misericordid. 
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with its cross, its thorns, its detachment, and its sufferings.”* 
We can tear out from his works; as from the works of any other 
author, passages which at first sight might seem to give some 
countenance to laxness. But, viewing the particular point as 
part of a whole system, we shall find that if he withdraws a 
safeguard, it is only to substitute a nobler and more effective one; 
if he tolerates what is practically inevitable, he at the same time 
condemns that part in which the real evil lies. We shall always 
find the danger of lowering the Christian standard, and, as far 
as possible, the danger of being misapprehended, removed by 
some fine but clear distinction, some appeal to a wider principle 
or a higher law. And it must be remembered, that he is safe not 
only in the substance of his teaching, but also because he so hides 
perfection under the simple and the common, that he makes us 
perfect without our suspecting it, keeps down movements of pride 
and self-trust, lessens the danger of reaction after strictness, and 
thus at once removes many of the snares which beset the appa- 
rently higher path of a professedly austere system. And here 
we strike upon the quality which makes his teaching easy as well 
as safe. He graduates our progress, and familiarizes us with our 
work as we go. He does not terrify us by insisting on the height 
we must reach, or the difficulties that must be surmounted ; but 
after describing the end in such attractive colours as to make us 
ever feel that any labour is well spent in attaining it, he keeps 
our eyes to what lies immediately before us. As Bossuet again 
says :¢ “ He does not attack the citadel of pride in front, but gains 
it by a long détour through the valleys.” At the same time it 
is in a relative, not in an absolute, sense that he makes perfection 
easy, as easy as such a path can be made; easy, not to corrupt 
nature, but to a good will. In such essentially hard matters, the 
possible may be called easy. To quote the beautiful words of 
Cardinal Wiseman :{— 


He could not make the narrow road a wide one—God forbid! 
But how many unnecessary briars has he not plucked out of it, how 
many a heavy stone has he not rolled aside from before our feet, 
how many a yawning chasm has he not bridged over for our secure 
passage, how many a dark nook and gloomy turn has he not lighted 
up by his cheerful torch! Has he not made meditation more easy, 
prayer more confident, confession less painful, communion more 
refreshing, scruples less annoying, temptations less formidable, the 
world less dangerous, the love of God more practicable, and virtue 
more amiable ? 


Sanctity, indeed, implies heroism. _S. Francis places the heroism 
in the persevering repetition of little acts, instead of requiring a 





* « Panegyric.” f 1d. t Preface to “ The.Conferences,” 
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smaller number of giant’s blows. He raises the weight by an 
inclined plane, and pays the heavy debt by instalments. Finally, 
and chiefly, his way is easy, because it is the way of love. And 
in this word the facility of his system melts into its sweetness. 
It is sweet because it presents as its one motive the love of the 
most amiable will of God. Its one practice is the fulfilment of 
this. Of course, no approved system could rest fundamentally on 
anything else, but his treatment of it is special, unique. He has 
dedicated hundreds of pages to the development of it. He makes 
it not only the motive and the end, but also the method and the 
means. He clearly and formally reduces all virtues to it, defines 
them by it, recommends them by it; and the sweetness of this 
truth passes into his manner and into all his words. So that, as the 
Decree says, his very mission seems to have been “ to bring into 
human practice the Divine saying: ‘My yoke is sweet, and My 
burden light.’””? How differently the same truths read in him, 
and, for instance, in the “ Spiritual Combat!” This was his own 
favourite book. He formed himself on it, and it contains, says 
Camus,* as in a seed; the whole of his teaching. But the food 
he -considered not too bitter for himself, he thought not sweet 
enough for his children, and, taking it part by part, beginning 
with the title, we see how he softens it and breaks it up and 
makes it palatable, while leaving all its strength. And we note 
that he ceases to recommend the ‘“‘ Combat,” after the appearance 
of the “ Introduction to a Devout Life.” From this last-named 
work we now proceed to show the first principles and earliest laws 
of his safe and easy way to perfection. 

Professing, then, to teach any person, sunk (it may be) in habits 
of sin, how to build up stone by stone the edifice of his moral 
character, he begins by describing the object of his efforts. He 
points out what seems nowa truism, but was then in practice 
scarcely remembered as a truth, that devotion does not consist 
in its exercises, but in the spirit and result of them, that it is 
not different in kind from the charity required for salvation, but 
is the higher degree of that charity. Charity consists in doing 
the will of God, and devotion in doing the will of God promptly, 
actively, diligently. Hence, it necessarily follows that devotion 
may be practised by carrying out faithfully the duties of any 
lawful state of life. Ordinary duties, instead of being a distrac- 
tion, are the very field of exercise of devotion, and the courtier, 
the lawyer, the mechanic, can be as devout as professed ascetics, 
though their devotion is practised in a different sphere. He then 
warns that. the art cannot be so taught as to prevent the need of 
a master or guide, who is to apply principles to the individual 
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case, and give the merit of obedience. He says that among ten 
thousand only one such guide can be found, but of course in 
necessity God would supply, and the Saint himself has made the 
necessity less absolute and direction far easier. And then—almost 
the first word of the “ Introduction,” as it is’ the last—courage ! 
We must not expect to gain our end at once, like Magdalen or 
Zaccheus. Entire conversion of heart is not usually instantaneous, 
but the result of a gradual action of understanding and will, 
working back to a height from which the soul has fallen. It is 
like the passage from bodily sickness to health, or as ifa man 
turned round, and, after throwing off a heavy burden, began to 
take steps similar to those he had made before, though in the 
opposite direction. The new ideal, hope, desire, must be realized 
slowly, and after the manner of human nature. The way is long, 
but then the end is secure; perfection does not come at once, but 
imperfection is not failure. 5 
The first care must be to turn the full power of the will 
against sin, against the deeply-rooted, often-gratified love of the 
pleasures of sin, with all the habits, tastes, desires belonging to 
this evil love. And as the whole process of purification is a 
reasonable one, so this first part of it is not that emotional 
convulsive movement, which is called ‘ conversion” by modern 
sectaries, but the conclusion of a deliberate, self-possessed action 
of the reason, assisted by grace. This action consists in a course 
of spiritual thought, calculated to produce a very strong appre- 
hension of the excellence of virtue and evil of sin, and thence a 
very vehement sorrow, and a hatred, not only for sin, but for all 
the miserable concomitants of it. This is the well-known series 
of ten meditations, which are to be made and ruminated over 
during ten consecutive days. These belong precisely to this 
place in his system, and are not to be taken as specimens of the 
kind of meditations he would recommend for general use. Then 
follow the sacramental confession, usually a general one, the 
absolution, and then the protestation. This is not an ordinary 
prayer, but a sort of destructive blow given to old idols. It is a 
solemn, legal form, to be written out and signed with the hand, 
and read before the confessor as before the officer of God. It is 
a grand document, this confession of unfaithfulness and treason, 
this promise of fidelity, consecrating body and spirit to God. It 
is to be repeated every month, and its sense continually, as we 
see to have been done by the Saint’s own immediate disciples, 
such as his mother and S. Jane. By this protestation the 
convert declares, “his will, intention, and inviolable, irrevocable 
resolution.” Then he receives the Lord’s Body, in which God 
“seals the resolution with Himself,” and this is the end of the 


first series of exercises, 
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They are intended to change the simple desire into a “com- 
plete resolution ;” and they need not (except the protestation) be 
repeated. But the momentum of them—a certain spirit of 
earnestness, intenseness, felt motive—must be maintained, the 
stress must ever be kept on the great lever, the will, andit might 
be necessary to return to them, or to thoughts of similar effect, 

if the will grew weaker. 

Before describing the further and perpetual exercises of prayer’ 
which form the matter of the Second Book of the “Introduction,’” 
S. Francis statés, in the last three chapters of the First Book, the- 
object of these exercises—the cleansing the heart more and more 
from all sinful remains and inclinations, and making it entirely 
God’s. These are three important chapters, belong to the very 
essence of his system, and well illustrate its safeness and its 
sweetness. He will have the evil drivea out to its very last fibre, 
but at the same time he is careful to show exactly where the evil 
lies, and not to lead to an opposite extreme. 

Speaking to Philothea, the Devout Soul, he says: “As the 
Holy Spirit enlightens your conscience, you will discover that, 
besides the mortal sins and the affection to mortal sins, from 
which you have been purged by the foregoing exercises, you have 
still in your heart many inclinations and affections for venial 
sins: I do not say you will discover venial sins, but I say you 
will discover affections and inclinations to them ; the one is very 
different from the other.” Here he touches and removes a 
difficulty which perplexes and discourages many who begin the. 
spiritual life under Jess able masters, the difficulty of reconciling 
their faultiness with the honesty of their determination to love 
God. The real evil does not lie in the act of sin, but in the: 
deliberate entertained affection for the act. It is a solemn but 
consoling thing to hear one of the safest teachers of the Church 
say: “To tell a little he in gaiety of heart, to be a little. 
ill-regulated in words, in acts, in looks, in dress, amusements, 
games, dances, is nothing, provided that as soon as these spiritual 
spiders enter our conscience we hunt them out.” It is these 
affections, then, which “ are directly contrary to devotion, weaken 
the spirit, hinder divine consolations, open the door to temptation, 
and though they do not kill the soul, make it extremely ill.” 
“Venial sin,” he adds, with one of his persuasive arguments. 
which seem to compel us to love or hate by the mere description 
of the object, “ venial sin displeates God. A deliberate will and 
affection towards it is then a deliberate will and affection to 
displease God, and can a noble soul will, not only to displease its 
God, but to have an affection for displeasing him?” The: 
next question is the attitude of the devout man towards the 
dangers of the world—dancing, plays, feastings, and worldly 
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amusements. Is if one of our Saint’s glories to have vindi- 
cated the true principles of ethics about these things against 
the practice of the majority of directors in his day. It 
had come to be considered that they were so dangerous that 
taking part in them, if not actually sinful, was incompatible 
with devotion. Hence those who were best calculated to influence 
society for good withdrew into a cloister or adopted a retired 
and semi-conventual.life in the world, devotion was branded as 
selfish, singular and bigoted, and the words dévot and dévote 
became words of contempt. 8. Francis taught that, although 
these things were dangerous, they might still be done without 
compromising devotion, if the proper precautions were taken. 
The evil lies, as in the case of venial sin, not in the act, but in 
the affection. “The heart which loads itself with such useless, 
superfluous, dangerous affections cannot possibly run after God.” 
But, “ Perfection does not lie in not seeing, but in not loving the 
word.”’* When the real danger has been pointed out, he is 
most emphatic in his warning. Far from being “the advocate 
of balls,” he is their determined enemy, as may be seen in the 
38rd chapter of Part III. of the “Introduction.” Still he is 
human. He allows for social necessity. While no encouragement 
for license could legitimately be drawn from his teaching, he 
made it possible for the devout matron or maiden to join in those 
forms of pleasure necessarily connected with their state of life 
without injuring their duty to God. At the same time, he 
exacted a greater sacrifice. It is harder to do such things with 
detachment of heart than to avoid them‘altogether. He forbade 
it as a pleasure while he allowed it as a duty. 

He fully makes up for the liberty necessarily tolerated here by 
requiring his disciples not only thus to sacrifice their affection for 
what is unlawful or dangerous, but also to fight against faults of 
character. Many who would be scandalized at the idea of going 
to a ball would never strive to correct stiffness or churlishness, 
never think of making allowance for others, or studying thought- 
fulness for those with whom they live. His devout people may 
go to balls when charity requires, but they must consistently 
fulfil all the other duties of charity. 

Then he comes to that great means, that great process— 
prayer, by which all these various sinful and unworthy affections 
are to be destroyed. “As prayer puts our understanding in the 

clearness of the divine light, and exposes our will to the heat of 
heavenly love, there is nothing which so purges our under- 
standing of its ignorance or our will of its depraved inclinations. 
As children, by listening to their mothers and stammering with 
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them, learn to speak, so we, by keeping near our Saviour and 
observing His words, His: actions, and His affections, learn by 
His grace to speak, act and will like He does.’* It will have 
been seen already that S. Francis requires serious and effective 
spiritual reflection. He says, indeed, it will be made an objection. 
against his system that he supposes every one to have the power 
of mental prayer, and that therefore if cannot be meant for 
persons in the world. This shows how far devotion and ordinary 
~ life had come to be considered discordant. He harmonizes them 
lagain. He says that those who have not the power can, with 
few exceptions, easily acquire it, and while he does not prescribe,. 
\but ‘rather probibits, lengthy or wearying forms of prayer, he 
still insists absolutely on certain regular spiritual exercises, and 
will have all the actions of ordinary life performed in virtue of 
prayer, and as far as possible in the very spirit and act of prayer. 
Then life flows naturally. It becomes possible to give the whole 
heart to God without robbing our neighbour of his due. What 
the servants of Madame de Chantal used to say of their mistress 
well represents the difference between the old and the new way.. 
“ Madame’s first director made her pray only three times a day,. 
and every one was upset. Monsieur} of Geneva makes her pray 
all day, and nobody suffers for it. 

He divides his exercises of prayer into two kinds, prayer in the- 
ordinary sense, by which we go to God, and the sacraments, by 
which God comes to us. The first exercise of prayer is medita-- 
tion, which is to last for about an hour, or less. Half an hour is 
the time usually prescribed in the letters. Madame de Chantal, 
a saint already, is to take “an hour, that is, three-quarters at 
most.” A young lady “ of inconceivable vivacity,” is told that. 
a quarter of an hour will do, or even less if she make up by 
ejaculations during the day. The subject of meditation is to be, 
generally, the life of Christ, and the method such as reason itself 
points out—banishing foreign thoughts by remembering the 
presence of God, seriously pondering a spiritual truth, expressing 
by affections the influence of this truth on our emotions and will, 
and applying our strengthened knowledge and desire to our lives,. 
by practical resolutions. There must be a certain fixed form, in 
order to prevent waste of time and evagations of mind, but this 
must not prevent the following any special attraction of God,. 
and there must be full liberty in selecting this form. We may _ 
have various points, or one truth, we may use or dispense with 
a book, according as we pray better with or without it, and 
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above all we must stop our considerations when the fountain of 
affections 1s properly opened, for that, with our resolution, is our 
very object, and to insist then on keeping to reflections, would 
be the same as if a traveller, reaching his journey’s end more 
quickly than he expected, went back to take the road and time 
he had beforehand thought necessary. A period of such medi- 
tation must enter into each day of the devout man as his main- 
spring, or as the fountain of his spiritual energy. Its power is 
to spread through the day, not only by its resolutions and its 
spirit, but actually, in providing matter for thought and affec- 
tions, in the nosegay, with which we are all familiar, consisting 
of spiritual flowers culled from the meditation, with which to 
refresh the soul from time to time. Then Philothea must, “a 
little before the evening meal, kindle up again the fire of the 
morning’s meditation by a dozen lively aspirations, humiliations, 
and loving movements of heart.” - This is the evening exercise, 
distinct from the examination of conscience, which is made later.* 
There is also, as a necessary point of daily practice, the morning 
exercise, which, in addition to the usual acts, requires the devout 
soul to forecast the probable affairs and temptations of the day, 
and to make express resolutions about them, going so far as to 
prepare the exact means for carrying out the resolution. Vocal 
prayer is recommended, and a certain small amount of it ordered, 
but it is not treated as a distinct exercise. The point on which most 
stress is laid is that practice of continual recollected thought for 
which, it has just been said, meditation naturally furnishes the 
material. This is called the “ Spiritual Retreat.” It means the 
retiring of the soul—its thoughts, desires, affections—inwards, 
as far as outward actions do net require the attention of the 
spirit; the having an interior and spiritual oratory—a holy 
thought, a mystery of religion, a wound of Christ, the Sacred 
Heart—and the expressing therein, by formed ejaculations, the 
various affections of our will, our love, our gratitude, our penitence. 
He thus beautifully describes at once the object and the method of 
this. “Aspire after God continually by short, but ardent, move- 
ments of your heart, admire His beauty, invoke His help .... 
address Him about your salvation, give Him your heart a 
thousand times .. . . give your hand to Him as a little child to 
its father, that He may lead you. ... put Him on your breast as 
a delicious nosegay .... and make a thousand movements of your 
heart, in order—to give yourself the love of God, and to excite 
yourself to a passionate and tender love of this divine spouse.” 





* We do not find the Particular Hxamen recommended as an exercise, 
but of course the directing attention and effort to a particular fault or ’ 
virtue necessarily finds place in a system so philosophical as the Saint’s. 
See ‘‘ Introduction,” iv. 10, on “ Fortifying the Heart.” 
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This love need not be emotional, though the words may seem to 
imply it. It is enough that our acts express the complete devo- 
tion of the will. Hence there is no “unreality” in using the 
most ardent words of Divine love, while the heart feels quite 
stony and dead. To be real is to mean them, not to feel them. 
Prayer is often more real and pure in such a state than in a time 
of warm feeling. It is a service under greater difficulties, 
‘Hence S. Francis says, after S. Catherine of Genoa, that Our 
Lord “loves us to come with reluctance to kiss His feet.” As a 
fact, however, such ardent words usually come to act strongly on 
the emotions. When the object of love is sensible, the emotions 
are first touched, and express themselves in words. When it is 
the invisible God, the will first speaks, but soon comes, by a sort 
of reverse action, to stir the emotions, and excite a literally 
“passionate and tender” love of Him. Of the importance and 
necessity of this exercise he says: “Here I wish you most affec- 
tionately to follow my counsel: for in this article lies one of the 
most assured means of your spiritual advancement.” And more 
strongly : “In this exercise of the Spiritual Retreat and ejacu- 
latory prayer lies the great work of devotion, it can supply the 
lack of allother prayers ; but the failure of this can scarcely be 
made up by any other means. Without it the contemplative life 
cannot be properly followed, nor the active lived otherwise than 
ill: without it repose is only idleness, and labour only embarrass- 
ment; wherefore I beseech you to embrace it with all your heart, 
and never to abandon it.” 

And so here, in the method of prayer, we find the easy, the 
safe, and the sweet way. Easy, because the standpoint or pivot 
of the heart is shifted quite gradually; safe, because its shifting 
is from earthly to heavenly love; easy, because with the same 
machinery the motive power is increased—love, ever growing, 
makes difficulties which are perhaps harder in themselves, easier 
to surmount : safe, because, while no dizzy heights of contempla- 
tion are yet proposed, continual prayer keeps the soul in its 
humility ever close to God, and gradually subdues will and heart 
and feelings to His empire. At the same time it gives room for 
the heroism of sanctity in the consistent patient renouncing of 
idle thoughts and desires, and keeping the thoughts to recollec- 
tion. It is sweet because, as 8, Bernard says, “it is this very 
consideration or spiritual thought which makes sweet the yoke of 
virtue, the grace which ordinary’ Christians possess only makes it 
possible.’* 

The ‘Spiritual Retreat” concludes the series of exercises of 
private prayer. It is not necessary to dwell on the public ones. 
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He calls the Mass “the sun of spiritual exercises, the centre of 
religion, the heart of devotion, the soul of piety”’—so that every 
effort must be made to assist at it daily. At Vespers also, Ser- 
mons, and other public offices, he would have his disciples assiduous. 
He dwells on the duty of invoking the angels and saints, of 
familiarizing ourselves with them, living with them, and learning , 
from them the way of praising God, “as little nightingales learn 
to sing with the big.” We are “to revere with a special love 
the sacred and glorious Virgin Mary... . and like little chil-, . 
dren throw ourselves into her bosom with a perfect confidence atl 
every moment, on every occurrence.” Hach day we are to hear 
or read the Word of God, the lives or works of His Saints. 
Finally, we must remember that the initiative of our spiritual 
life must be from God, and that the whole of it, beyond fulfilling 
His already known will, consists in waiting for and promptly 
effecting His holy inspirations. ‘The Morning Exercise and the 
Spiritual Retreat serve marvellously for this.’ ” 

Instruction on prayer would not, be complete if it did not 
include the Sacraments. It is well known that one of the 
advances, or rather one of the returns, to early Christian fervour, 
effected by S. Francis, is in the frequent receiving of Holy Com- 
munion. He calls it “the Christian life.” He says to Philothea : 
“Hares become white in our mountains. during the winter 
because they see and eat nothing but snow; and by adoring and 
eating beauty, goodness, purity itself in this Divine Sacrament, 
you will become all lovely, and good and pure.” He lays down 
that a month is the greatest possible interval between commu- 
nions for those who are aiming at devotion, that those who have 
no affection for venial sin, and who have a strong desire of com- 
munion, should approach every week, and that those who have 
surmounted the greater part of their bad inclinations may go 
oftener, and as often, at last, with the advice of their spiritual 
father, as every day. But it must be carefully remembered that 
he does not refer to a passive or otiose receiving. His principles 
have been gladly adopted, perhaps occasionally stretched, while 
his limitations have not been equally observed. He makes the 
right to frequent communion, and the fruit to be expected from 
it, depend very considerably on the dispositions and correspon- 
dence of the communicant. It is calculated to work every good 
effect on the soul, but the soul must be adapted for it, as ap- 
petite and good digestion are required to profit by earthly food. 
He would say to the half-fervent—do not increase the number of 
your communions, perhaps lessen it, but improve your disposi- 
tions: go with stronger desire, bring forth more fruit of fervour | 
in your life. He tells a girl who did not sufficiently strive 
against vanity that she must not communicate so often, and he 
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thus writes to a mother about her young daughter: “If this 
little soul fully discerns ‘that to frequent Holy Communion she 
must have great purity and fervour, and if she aspires after these, 
and is careful to cultivate them, in that case I consider that she 
may be let approach often—that is, every fortnight. But if she 
has ardour only for communion, and not for the mortification 
of the little imperfections of youth, I think it would suffice to 
let her confess every week, and communicate once a month. My 
dear child, I think communion is the great means for attaining 
perfection, but it must be received with the desire and the care 
to take away from the heart all that displeases Him whom we 
wish to lodge there.’* It is noteworthy that he did not grant 
S. Jane Frances daily communion till she had been six years 
under his direction. His daughters of the Visitation are to 
communicate from twice to thrice a week, his Hermits of 
Mount Voiron on Sundays and the solemn feasts. The vital 
importance he attaches to the activity of the soul itself in the 
work of grace is well shown in his insisting on the importance of 
the Sacrament of Penance, which he often recommends to be 
received more frequently than the Holy Eucharist. His daughters 
are to confess twice in the week, he himself confessed every two 
or three days. It is noticeable that S. Francis of Assisi, while 
ordering his nuns only six communions in the year, orders twelve 
confessions. 

To sum up the exercises of prayer which are to form the 
groundwork and more important part of the devout life, we find 
that they consist of the Morning and Evening Exercise, Daily 
Meditation, continual Recollection with Ejaculations, attention to 
Inspirations, Examen of Conscience, living with Our Lady, the 
Angels and the Saints, Spiritual Reading, regularity in attending 
Mass and other public Devotions, receiving the Sacraments at 
fixed time, the monthly Protestation. Besides these there are to- 
be a manifestation to the director every two or three months of 
the state of our inclinations and of our prayer, and, finally, an 
annual review or retreat after a method (developed in Part V. of 
the “ Introduction”) which does not interfere with the con- 
tinuance of the ordinary duties of life. It will easily be seen 
that prayer thus covers, or rather underlies, the whole of life. The 
same forms are continued day by day, with, of course, a variety 
of matter as life changes, and the soul advances. There will be 
new circumstances to adapt ourselves to, new difficulties to fore- 
cast in the morning exercise, meditation gradually passes into. 
contemplation ; aspirations, the same in words, express gradually 
deeper knowledge, a fuller heart, and a more resolute will. 
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_ We now come to inquire what is to be the other part of the 
life of one who follows these exercises, what the power gained in 
prayer is to be applied to. We have seen that the very end, 
and therefore the very foundation, of devotion is to do the will 
of God promptly for love. For this end we practise prayer. It. 
is the same with the virtues. The Saint’s one general, all- 
embracing rule is—do God’s will. This is, in one sense, only 
saying, be obedient, humble, chaste. Indeed, in the “ Introduc- 
tion” he goes on almost immediately (Part III.) to these par- 
ticular virtues, but he indicates here, and fully describes else- 
where, a sort of fundamental virtue, which is the real life, or, as 
philosophers call it, the form of the others. These we are not to. 
regard for their own sake, but simply as being God’s will. We 
are to love and practise humility, because God’s will means 
humility. To do God’s will as such, must first be realized as 
the virtue of virtues. To each soul, it is said: God’s will is for 
you to be here, exactly in such a place, with certain strict duties, 
antecedent to all other duties, with certain work to do, certain 
burdens, certain means. Bend your will to these, have no choice. 
Let nothing come between you and these; however holy it 
might seem, it would be a separation between you and your God. 
“This is the grand truth; we must look at what God wants, 
and when we know it we must try to do it gaily, or, at least, 
courageously ; and not only that, but we must love this will of 
God, and the obligation which comes from it, were it to tend 
swine all our life, and to do the most abject things in the world; 
for in what sauce God puts us it should be all one: this is the 
bull’s-eye of perfection at which we must all aim.”’* The 
wanting to serve God in their own way he found everywhere, 
he says, to be the fault of devout people. Each wanted to work 
in his neighbour’s field. Wives and mothers would neglect 
their troublesome home duties for the delights of contemplation ; 
bishops would leave their dioceses to work elsewhere; enclosed 
monks would go out to preach, Benedictine nuns would learn to. 
be Carmelites. But he says: ‘“ Let us be what we are, and let. 
us be it well, in honour of the Master whose work we are... . «| 
Let us be what God likes, so long as we are His, and let us not, 
be what we want to be if against His intention: for if we were 
the most excellent creatures under heaven, what would it profit’ 
us if we were not according to the pleasure of God’s will?” ‘ Do 
not desire not to be what youare, but desire to be very well what 
you are... . and believe me this is the great truth, and the 
least understood in spiritual conduct. Every one loves according 
to his taste, few according to their duty and the taste of Our — 
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Lord. What is the use of building castles in Spain, when we 
have to live in France?’ It is my old lesson, and you know it 
well.”’* “ Kiss the crosses which Our Lord has Himself placed 
on your shoulders. .... It is remarkable that this always 
comes back to my mind, and that I know only this song. With- 
out doubt, my dear sister, it is the canticle of the Lamb: it 1s a 


little sad, but it is harmonious and beautiful. ‘My Father, be it | 


not as I will, but as Thou wilt.’’”’+ It needs no words to show 
that this is the safe, the easy, and the sweet way of perfection. 
Who can say'that he is unable to do the will of God in each 
small duty as it comes?—yet perseverance in this is the very 
death of self-love. And who can resist the sweet force of such 
an appeal as this which sums up all we have said: ‘‘ Regard not 
at all the substance of the things you do, but the honour they 
have, however trifling they may be, to be willed by God, to be 
in the order of His providence, and disposed by His wisdom: ina 
word, being agreeable to God, and recognized as such, to whom 
can they be disagreeable.” The same safety and sweetness is 
shown in the developments of this main principle and rule, in 
which the sublimest virtues are taught to hide themselves under 
the little, the humble, the unpraised, almost the unknown. It 
used to be said of the Saint himself by many of his familiar 
friends that he could never be canonized, because he was “so 
exactly like every one else ;” a grand illustration of his way of 
finding the materials of heroic sanctity under the common duties 
of his state. 

This principle then of purely doing God’s will, leads him to 
propose for continual study what he calls “The little virtues,” 
which are always appointed, always at hand for practice, but 
which are ignored, while what we call a grand field and great 
opportunities ‘are being waited for. Such are simplicity, gen- 
tleness, quickly renouncing small selfish or impracticable desires, 
mortification of humours, fidelity in small things, owning faults 
readily, bearing patiently the defects of ourselves as of others, 

| tenderness and minute consideration for others, accommodating 
' ourselves to them. 

The same principle is at the bottom of his continual recom- 
mendation of the hidden, the useful, the substantial, the self- 
effacing virtues, in preference to the more apparent and more 
showy virtues—“ the less of self,” he says, “the more of God’s 
will.” This again makes him instruct us to cultivate the more 
universal virtues, and especially humility and charity. ‘These 
are the mainstays to which all the other ropes are fastened, and 
the mother-virtues which the others follow as chickens their 
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dam.”* It is this again which makes his teaching so practical 
and full of common sense. All extravagance is avoided, nay, he 
looks with distrust on the extraordinary, until it has proved its 
Divine character by exceptional credentials. We are to take 
God’s limits. It is His world, and we must take it as it is. He 
would have us “not good angels, but good men and women.” 
He looks with suspicion on eestasies, except the noblest ecstasy 
of a superhuman life. We are to be prepared in heart to serve 
God perfectly, but at the same time we are to know that we 
never can perfectly succeed, and so we must be patient. Hence 
his exclamation, containing in itself a treatise on the spiritual 
life: ‘ Dear imperfections, which make us acknowledge our 
misery, and exercise us in humility, contempt of self, patience 
and diligence !”+ 
The above are instances of the way in which he uses his prin- 
ciple of God’s will to direct us in the choice of virtues. By it 
also he discovers to us what appear under his description to be 
new virtues, and which yet belong to the very elements of the 
spiritual life. Such a virtue is quietude. His devout man 
must live in an atmosphere of tranquillity, there must be no 
eagerness nor excitement, affairs must be conducted seriously, 
but without solicitude or haste, still more must actual disquiet 
be avoided. This is a sign and a form of self-love. If the only 
object of the soul be God’s will it must be ever in peace, because 
this will can ever be done. “ Disquiet is the greatest evil of the 
soul after sin.” “The height of virtue is to correct immodera- 
tion moderately.”’t{ Hence, he insists on a great simplicity of 


Jaspect. We must not ever be seeking some secret art of prayer. 


He calls it a superstition to keep the will on the balance between 
two small good things of about equal value. He would have no 
closer self-inspection than is necessary for manifesting our sins 
and inclinations. We must not fret about the past: even our 
faults we must hate with tranquillity. 


Do not examine whether what you do is little or much, good or 
ill, provided that in good faith you will to do it for God. As far as 
you can, do perfectly what you do, but when it is done, think of it 
no more; rather think of what is to be done, quite simply in the 
way of God, and do not torment your spirit. We must hate our 
faults, but with a tranquil and gentle hate, not with an angry and 
restless hate; and so we must have patience when we see them, 
and draw from them the profit of a holy abasement of ourselves. 
Without this, my child, your imperfections which you see subtly, 
trouble you by getting still more subtle, and by this means sustain 
themselves, as there is nothing which more preserves our weeds 
than disquietude and eagerness in removing them.§ 


* “Letters,” &c. vi. 14. Telon ta Ot t Tb. iv. 3: § Ib. vi. 25. 
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With this agrees his way of treating ‘ small temptations.” 
We are to take particular pains to strengthen ourselves against 
their attacks, but when they actually arrive, we are to take no 
direct notice of them, “ making a simple return of the heart to 
Jesus crucified, and kissing His feet by an act of love. It is the 
best way to conquer the enemy in little and in great temptations, 
\ for the love of God containing in itself all the perfections of all 

| virtues, and more excellently than the virtues themselves, it is 
also a more sovereign remedy against all vices, and your spirit, 
| accustoming itself to this general rendezvous, wall not be forced 
| to look and examine what temptations it has, but simply, finding 

| itself troubled, will quiet itself with this grand medicine ; which, 
| besides, 1 is so terrible to the evil one that, when he sees his temp- 
tations provoke to Divine love, he will give them up.”’* 

Another virtue which the pursuit of God’s will discovers to us 
as if we had scarcely known it before, is to keep down the desires 
of such things as we cannot effect. If His will be our only object, 
the desire of it must be our only desire. How clearly true is 
this, and yet how littie realized! How many souls are hampered 
by such useless desires of. the impracticable, desires which being 
useless are also hurtful, because they dissipate and disquiet the 
-spirit, and take up the room of good desires. We should desire 
to do our duty, we should ardently desire to advance in the love 
'of God. But we are not to waste our time in devising or desiring 
particular means or opportunities which we do not possess. We 
know his grand saying: “I desire few things; and what I do 
desire I desire very slightly ; I have scarcely any desires, but if I 
could be born again I would have none at all.”+ “ To be dissatis- 
fied and fret about the world when we must of necessity be in it, 
is a great temptation. The Providence of God is wiser than we. 
We fancy that by changing our ship we shall get on better ; yes, 
if we change ourselves. I am sworn enemy of these useless, 
‘dangerous and bad desires: for though what we desire is good, 
the desire is bad, because God does not will us this kind of good, 
but another, in ance He wants us to exercise ourselves.’ t 

Finally, amongst these virtues comes his grand “ Liberty of 
spirit,” which he defines as “the detachment of the Christian 
heart from all things to follow the known will of God.’’§ This is 
the virtue opposed on the one hand to license, which continually 
changes rule, exercises, state of life at our own taste and fancy ; 
on the other hand to constraint, which would hold us to one fixed 
plan even when it was clearly God’s will for us to change it. No 
teacher lays more stress on exactitude of rules, because no one 


* © Tntroduction,” iv. 9. + “ Conference,” xxi. 
t “ Letters,” &e. vi. 25. § Ib. iii. 11. 
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realizes better that man is unsteady, a creature of habit, and 
must have a path marked out for him. Look at the regulation 
of his own life, his own household, the rules of the Holy House 
of Thonon, the “ Directory” of the Visitation. But, on the other 
hand, the spirit of liberty must not be destroyed by the very 
things set up for its protection, The rule is made, the plan is 
formed, as the best antecedent expression of God’s will; but when 
the voice of obedience, charity or necessity shows that on occasion 
God’s will is otherwise, the clinging to our means becomes a 
superstition. 

With the same largeness he treats the special virtues, going 
deep into their essence, to the perfection of their practice, throw- 
ing new light on them, expressing and impressing his doctrine 
by brief, pithy, persuasive sentences. Treating of humility, for 
instance, he shows on the one hand that it is consistent with a 
full acknowledgment of God’s gifts in us; on the other hand, that 
it must go as low as to “the love of our own abjection,”’—one 
of the forms of it, which his beautiful description brings out as a 
new virtue. He dwellssweetly on that department of gentleness 
which is ‘patience with ourselves,” In his chapter ‘On having 
a Reasonable Spirit,” the golden rule of fraternal charity seems to 
grow more golden under his manipulation. Hé reproaches men 
with “having two hearts—one for themselves, sweet, gracious, and 
considerate; the other, hard, severe, and rigorous for their neigh- 
bours. And what we get by our small injustices, is only a sham 
gain: for nothing is lost by living generously, nobly, cowrtotse- 
ment, and with a royal, equitable, and reasonable heart.” His 
doctrine on poverty, to which we may reduce what he says on 
station, on dress, on conversation, is grandly and distinctively 
developed. There is an order of the world, an inequality in the 
distribution of the good things thereof, which is certainly of 
God’s appointment. The Saint would, except when there was 
an expression of God’s particular will, leave this as he found it— 
leave his rich man rich, leave his poor man poor, or bettering 
himself, have his nobleman grand, his lady of the world a lady, 
his servant a servant. But he takes the sting and danger, the 
worldly glory or ignominy, out of all, because he founds it all on 
God. He would embalm the world, taking out what could not 
be kept from corruption, but preserving the rest in its natural 
form by the infusion of his virtuous liquor. The rich man must 
love his wealth—for God’s sake. “I would put,” he says, “riches 
and poverty together in the heart, a great contempt and a great 
care.’ So he would have his devout man more careful to pre- 
serve and improve his property than the worldling. He must 
take more care of God’s things than if he looked on them as his 
own, “as the gardeners of great princes are more diligent for 
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the gardens they have in charge, than for those they have in 
ownership.” The same principle makes him say: “ I would have 
my devout people always the best dressed of the company,” that 
is, dressed (according to their station) with the greatest dignity 
and.true taste. So the conversation of the devout must be light 
and recreative at proper times, not from dissipation of spirit, but 
to contribute towards that social joy which God approves. 

Thus the Saint removes all the objections that the world could, 
with any show of reason, urge against devotion. It was said to 
make personscareless or weak in the ordinary duties of life, 
especially in a high station. He would make the devout more 
careful, more practical, more sensible. His king should be more 
royal, his magistrate more active, more impartial, when necessary, 
more rigorous. It was said to make persons unsocial, gloomy, 
selfish, singular, ridiculous. All this falls to the ground before 
such an ideal as he gives. His devout man is eminently reason- 
able, eminently social, there is no shutting himself away from 
the world by any rule that would help himself to the loss of 
others, no looking on his fellows as merely a hindrance or a 
snare, no contempt or dread of innocent joys. His works are 
full of such instructions as the following :— 

You must not only be devout and love devotion, but you must 
make it amiable, useful, and agreeable to every one. The sick will 
love your devotion if they are charitably consoled by it; your 
family will love it, if they find you more careful of their good, more 
gentle in little accidents that happen, more kind in correcting, and 
so on; your husband, if he sees that as your devotion increases you 
are more devoted in his regard, and sweet in your love to him ; your 
parents and friends, if they perceive in you more generosity, 


tolerance and condescension towards their wills, when not against 
the will of God.* 


Closely linked with this is his doctrine on the important subject 
of mortification. How many are misled by the stress which 
spiritual writers lay on the merely exterior practice of this virtue ! 
It is quite a mistake to think that S. Francis in any way dis- 
courages it. We know his own austere practice. He frequently 
recommends the discipline,t and the hair shirt, and as much 
fasting as will “let the devil know we can fast.”? But he shows 
the dangers of fasting, and prefers labour as a mortification. 
“We can bring down our bodily strength at any time, but we 
cannot always repair it when we like” ‘ Weare to take as 
much of the night for sleep as we may require to watch usefully 


* “ Letters,” &e ii. 5. : 

t In particular against sadness (Introd. iv. 12), to encourage fervour 
(Let. ii, 11). But he says somewhere, “Take care that your discipline 
do not make you careless about other things, as sometimes happens.” 
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in the day.” As to mortification of the palate he lays down 
that— ; 

A continual and moderate subriety is better than violent abstinences 
interrupted by great relaxations. I think it a greater virtue to eat 
without choice, and in the order things are offered, whether it suits 
your taste or not, than always to choose the worst. The latter 
seems more austere, but the other has more resignation, for in the 
one case you renounce only your taste, in the other your choice 
also; and it is no little austerity to turn our, taste about anyhow, 
and keep it subject to every chance. Add that this sort of virtue 
makes no show, troubles no one, and is singularly fitted for social 
life. 

In fine, mortification, like every other virtue, resides in the heart 
and will, and must go from within outwards. When the heart 
is gained, all is gained. A rebellious heart is consistent with 
creat austerities, an obedient heart is inconsistent with sin. 
Many, with Balaam, strike the ass, when it is not the body, the 
ass, that is at fault, but the soul, the man. And so he extols the 
spiritual killing of the heart, making mortification yet another 
aspect of the many-sided will of God. He seems scarcely to 
remember the austerities of 8. John the Baptist, when thinking 
of that mortification of heart by which he kept from his beloved 
Master, at his Master’s will. This example he selects as the 
greatest mortification in all the lives of the saints, and says: ‘It 
suffocates me with its grandeur.”’* So while admiring the corporal 
austerities of S. Charles, he still more esteems the abnegation 
with which he put his severe rules on one side, in order to 
, keep an influence with his drinking neighbours, the Swiss: and 
he is more edified when S. Ignatius immediately consents to 
eat meat, on Wednesday in Holy Week, at the order of his 
doctor, than he would have been by an austere refusal to relax 
his fast. 

Such is an outline of the principles expressed or implied in the 
“Introduction.” There remains to see what is the perfection 
to which it introduces. It is sometimes said that the only 
mistake in that glorious work is its name, that it is really a 
treatise of absolute perfection. But it is not really such, and its 
author never meant it as such. What he modestly calls ‘the 
more delicate sentiments of piety’’—that is, the noblest laws of 
the practice of virtue and contemplation, the profoundest science 
of the spiritual life, the fullest and most entrancing descrip- 
tion of the ideal of perfection—are reserved for the treatise 
on “The Love of God.” 

Hitherto, we have spoken almost. exclusively of that aspect 
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of the Divine will which theologians call voluntas signata, the 
will of God known and, signified tous by His commandments, 
counsels, and particular inspirations. There is another form of 
it, which is called the voluntas beneplaciti, the will of good 
pleasure, the order of Providence, which is unknown to us till 
the event, and which therefore we cannot precisely obey, but which 
we can submit to. The attitude of the human will which leads 
to submission is called by the Saint, Indifference, and completes 
the perfect fulfilment of the law of love. It is indeed but the 
counterpart of perfect love. Indifference to all others is but the 
negative expression of loving one alone. Even with regard to the 
known will of God, while Indifference is changed into obedience 
as to the means, it remains actually as to the end. To take one 
of the Saint’s examples :— 

My mother (or the same principle would apply to myself) is ill 
in bed. I do not know whether God means her to die, but, 


» while awaiting the event of His good pleasure, I well know that I 


must follow His signified will by using the proper means to cure 
her. I will, theréfore, do so most faithfully. ... . But as soon as 
the event certifies me of His will of good pleasure, I, with the 
supreme point of my spirit, will amorously acquiesce therein, in spite 
of all the repugnance of my lower powers.* 


The doctrine of Indifference is so ill-understood, and when 
ill-understood so peculiarly liable to abuse, that it is necessary, 
before positively explaining it, to say what it is not. In the 
first place, it must not be confounded with Fatalism. The 
fatalist, if he know that an end cannot be gained, ceases to strive 
for it, and as he can scarcely ever have this knowledge, he con- 
tinually takes false indications of fate; for instance, concluding 
from a first failure that a thing is impracticable. But the indif- 
ferent man would work with the same earnestness if he foresaw 
what the world calls failure, as if he expected success. Man has 
succeeded in his part of the work when he has obeyed. S. Louis 
may have foreseen that his crusades would fail. It made no 
difference to him. God willed him then to try and fail— 
quite a different thing from not trying. The attempt had its 
place in the course of the world, and completed thousands of 
individual lives. So a first failure, or a fiftieth failure, is not by 
itself a full indication of God’s ultimate will. There are such 
vocations as to be always trying our vocation. While I am 
actually changing circumstances, I must acquiesce in them till 
they are changed. It is God’s will that they should at once be, 


* “ Love of God” (Book ix. ch. 6). The doctrine of Indifference is con- | 
tained chiefly in this Book. The Conferences contain portions of the 
same in a somewhat simpler form. 
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[ and be altered. This is only the elementary truth of faith, that 
whatever is must be by God’s good pleasure. Yet, in practice 
even good people subtract whole departments of events from the 
domain of God’s will, and therefore from the sphere of Indif- 
ference. They see God’s will in the weather, perhaps in sickness 
or death, but they cannot see it in the changes of trade, the rise 
and fall of stocks, or in events that come from the carelessness 
of others or themselves. But surely a moment’s reflection would 
show that these are equally God’s will—that is, are equally in the 
course of his Pfovidence. And the principle is the same even 
with regard to sin. The sin itself is a negation, but the positiv 
of it, the state of things which has arisen in consequence of it, 
is as much God’s will as any other event. A master may giv 
an order through arrogance, but if the command be lawful, his 
voice is the voice of God to his servant. The sin of the Jews in 
erucifying our Saviour was contrary to God’s will, but that death 
was the very height of God’s satisfaction. A man may be about 
to expiate his crimes on the scaffold, or dying of some loathsome 
disease brought on by the indulgence of his passions. It is God’s 
will for him at that moment to be in that state, and while 
he hates the sin, he must lovingly accept the punishment. He 
may still attain Indifference and perfection, as the Good Thief 
did. Indifference, however, does not imply, as is often supposed, 
a certain callousness to natural emotions of grief, or fear, or pain. 
The word, like many another noble word, has had its sense 
degraded in this world of sin. The indifferent heart has indeed 
little interest in the trifling pleasures or pains of life, but this is 
only a question of the object ; the faculty, the feelings themselves, 
may be, and usually are, exquisitely sensitive, the more so for 
being less dissipated on unworthy or trifling objects. Our Lord’s 
agony and prayer are ample proof of this. “Iam not a stone,” 
says S. Francis. Indifference does not lie in having no feelings, | 
but in not letting them draw away the supreme will. It is our 
Maker’s very will for us to feel such things, obedience to His 
natural law requires us to give way to them up to a certain point. 
It is the triumph of Indifference to keep the supreme will above 
in a serene atmosphere of amorous acceptance, during the cruci- 
fixion of the lower nature by felt and abhorred pain. 

The Saint does not delay long in thus applying the doctrine 
of Indifference to matters of this world; he chiefly brings out 
its practice in the spiritual life. It does not forbid, but rather 
encourages, a certain predilection for poverty, suffering, virginity, 
because God has already shown that these are specially dear t 
Him, and nobler in themselves. It is only required that when 
He shows His will for a given soul to have wealth, or a high 
station, or robust health, it should lovingly and humbly acquiesce 
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in what S. Francis would call a spiritual abjection. But, what- 
ever be its predilections, the indifferent soul must have no real 
attachment to the holiest exercise, or to its very advancement in 
perfection. ‘It must be asa ball of wax in the hands of God.” 
To love prayer and holy practices is not precisely virtue. They 
are only creatures, and in loving them we do not purely love. 
God, but self in a more subtle way. The willingness to serve 
God in God’s way is the test of sincere love. To love contem- 
plation so as for it to neglect ordinary duties,.is “to love, not 
, the pleasing God, but the pleasure of pleasing Him.” The Saint 
compares the indifferent soul to a prince’s lutist, who, after he 
has become deaf, and even in the absence of his master, continues 
to play because such is the prince’s wish. He has no pleasure 
in his own music; he has not even the pleasure of giving pleasure 
to his master. But, further, we must cling to God’s will, not 
only in the absence of every pleasure, but in spite of every pain, 
of every spiritual desolation and martyrdom, when the feelings 
are being crushed and the very will is slain. The soul, in mystic 
imitation of its Saviour, is Jed through a first agony of Resig- 
nation, in which the will still lives and has its own loves, though 
it conforms itself to the Divine will, up to a second agony of 
Indifference, the supreme degree of resignation, when it cannot 
even say, “ Not my will, but Thine be done,” but can only com- 


| mend its dying spirit into the hands of its heavenly Father. 


j 


~ 


Then, at last, it begins to lead its true life, ‘in union, or rather 
in unity, of will” with its God. This state of the will may be 
compared to that of an infant “ which has not yet the use of its 
will to desire or love anything but the face and bosom of its 
mother, with whom it fancies itself to be one thing .... an 
which does not strive to accommodate its will to its mother’s 
because it does not know it has one, but simply leaves to its 
mother all care to go, act, move, and will as she thinks best.” 
The Saint ventures, with a winning simplicity of humble love, to 
take our Saviour Himself for an example :— 


If the sweet infant Jesus, in the arms of His mother, had been 
asked whither He was going, would He not have been right in 
answering, “‘I do not go, my mother goes for me.” “But at least 
you are going with your mother?” ‘No, I am not going, or if I 
go where my mother bears me, it is not by my own steps but by 
hers.” “But at least you will to let yourself be carried by your 
sweet mother.” “No, 1 do not; as my all-good mother walks for 
me, she also wills for me, and as I walk only by her steps, so I will 
only by her will, and when I am in her arms i pay no attention 
either to willing or not willing, but leave every other care to her, 
except to le on her breast and enjoy her caresses.”* 


* “ Love of God,” ib. 14 (abbreviated). 
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And, rising to the very highest perfection of this abandon-/ 
ment to God’s Providence, the Saint says that while it is good, 
thus lying on God’s breast, to bless and thank Him for the effect 
of His holy will, yet— 


If while leaving to God the care of willing and doing what He 
pleases in us, for us and with us, without attending to what is going 
on, though thoroughly feeling it, we direct our heart and attention 
to the Divine goodness and sweetness, blessing it not in its effects 
nor in the events which it ordains, but blessing itself and its own 
excellence, we doubtless practise an exercise much more eminent. 
.... The daughter of an excellent physician, being in a continual 
fever, and knowing that her father loved her entirely, said to one of 
her friends: “I feel very great pain, but I do not think of remedies, 
for my father will think for me: I should do wrong by willing any- 
thing, for he wills all that could be profitable to me. I will only 
wait to let him will to do what is expedient, and when he comes to 
me I will only testify my filial love and show my perfect confidence.’ 
And on these words she fell asleep. Meanwhile her father, judging 
that it was fit to bleed her, disposed all that was necessary, and 
waking her up asked her if she were willing to suffer the operation. 
“My father,” she said, ‘I at yours: I know not what to will for 
my cure, it is yours to will and do for me what seems good to you: 
it is enough for me to love and honour you with all my heart, as I 
do.” So her arm is tied, and her father himself opens the vein. 
And while the blood flows, this loving daughter looks not at her 
arm nor at the spurting blood, but keeping her eyes fixed on her 
father’s face, she says only from time to time: “‘ My father loves me, 
and I, I am entirely his.” And when all was done she did not 
thank him, but only repeated her words of filial confidence and love. 
Was there not a more attentive and solid love for her father than if 
she had taken great care to ask for remedies, to watch the vein 
being opened and the blood coming, and to say many words of 
thanks? Doubtless there was. What could she have gained save © 
useless solicitude by thinking for herself, what but fear in looking 
at the blood, and what virtue but gratitude would she have shown 
in thanking her father? Has she not done best then in occupying 
herself entirely in the demonstration of her filial love, infinitely 
more agreeable to her father than every other virtue. 


Such is the lovely parable in which the Saint sums up his 
doctrine. It is only necessary to remember that in the actual 
soul father and child are one. The soul must be absolutely pre- 
pared to do or suffer whatever God wishes, but the same soul 
must actively search out what this is, and effect it. It must be, 
as it were, passive as regards any choice of its own, but most 
sensitively alive and active in doing what God chooses for it. 
The Saint has now only to put in simple words what his illustra- 
tions have already made comprehensible :— 
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It is difficult to express exactly this extreme Indifference of the 
human will, thus dead in the will of God: for, meseems, we must 
not say it acquiesces in that of God, for acquiescence is an act 
of the soul which declares its consent. We must not say it 
accepts or receives, because these are a sort of passive action, by 
which we embrace what happens. We must not say that it permits, 
as even permission is an act of the will, and hence is a certain otiose 
willing which does not do, and yet lets be done. It seems to me 
the soul in the state described should be said to have its will in a 
simple and general state of waiting (attente). This is voluntary, and 
yet it cannot be called an act, but isa disposition, which is only 
turned into acquiescence when the event arrives. 


It is clear that before reaching this supreme Indifference of the 
will a very high state of spiritual thought and love must have 
been attained, and it is necessary here to speak of S. Francis’s. 
teaching on higher prayer. No. description of a spiritual system 
could be complete without this, and it is particularly important 
in his ease, because his teaching has been misrepresented. Mys- 
tical writers are obliged to describe the refined workings of the 
spirit in language which properly belongs to lower operations,. 
and which thus becomes singularly liable to misinterpretation. 
False mystics, such as Molinos, in speaking of the ‘‘ Prayer of 
Quiet,” “ Passive Union,” “ Death of the Soul,” use expressions 
authorized by the Church, and S. Theresa, 8. Francis, Father 
Baker, differ from them, not in the words they use, but in the 
meaning attached to them. At the same time there is probably 
no mystical writer who describes the higher state of prayer more 
intelligibly than S. Francis, and before we look into the inner 
substance, we are struck by the extreme simplicity of the treat- 
ment. There is not one word more difficult than the natural 
difficulty of the subject requires. When his terms are not self- 
explaining, he defines them exactly, he always uses the same 
words in the same meaning, and takes us by an almost imper- 
ceptible gradation from the known to theunknown. The whole 
is built on the grand scholastic lines, and illustrated with the 
most expressive imagery. All this enables him to dispense with 
much of that technical classification which in these matters often 
leads to formality. He does not even use the words purgative, 
illuminative, unitive; and there is little danger, in following 
him, of coming to arrange all states of prayer under strictly 
defined categories, of cutting off the individuating qualities of 
our spiritual life, or paying a blind reverence to the mere letter 
of a mystical author, ' 

In the Sixth Book of the “Love of God,” after further developing 
the theory of Meditation, he goes on to treat of Contemplation, 
that “ amorous, simple, permanent attention of the soul to divine 
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things,” which is the sphere of all the higher spiritual operations. 
The first of these is the “ Recollection of Contemplation’’—not 
the recollection of ordinary prayer, but a collecting or drawing 
‘inwards of the powers of the soul at the call of love. This call 
must come from God Himself, and the soul must wait till it 
please Him to give it. The Saint thus describes this state of 
prayer. ‘Sometimes the Lord Jesus reveals His presence by a 
certain gentle sweetness in the heart: and then all the powers 
are drawn to Him, and collect themselves round Him, as needles 
turn all their points towards a morsel of loadstone put amongst 
them.’ ‘The same effect might be produced by the sense of the 
external presence of God. ‘“ Sometimes the soul becomes so 
sweetly attentive to the goodness of its beloved, that its attention 
seems scarcely attention, so simply and delicately is it exercised,” 
like the imperceptible flowing of a mighty, waveless river. “And 
it is this amiable repose of the soul which the holy virgin, 
Theresa of Jesus (S. Theresa) calls the prayer of quietude, not 
different from the sleep of the powers, if I understand her right.” 
For “sometimes this repose sinks into so deep a tranquillity, that 
all the powers become as it were asleep, without any movement 
whatever, except the will. . . . . And the will does not perceive 
its contentment, but enjoys it insensibly, thinking not of itself 
but of Him who is giving it joy, as happens sometimes when in 
a light sleep we perceive what our friends say, or feel their 
caresses, almost imperceptibly, not feeling that we feel.” “ When 
your spirit is out of this state,’ says the Saint to 8. Jane, “ bring 
it gently back, without, however, making sensible acts of under- 
standing or will; for this simple love of confidence, and this 
putting and simple reposing of the spirit in the paternal bosom 
of our Saviour and Providence, excellently comprehends all that 
can be desired for uniting ourselves with God.” And similarly: 
«« Be very careful to remain near God in this gentle and quiet 
attention of heart and this sweet slumber in the arms of His 
Holy will’ This prayer he studied to perfection in his own 
blessed soul, and in hers who was, as he says, “one soul with 
him.” He refers to it continually as the process of simnle 
putting oneself (remzse) in the arms of God. Itis not necessary, 
and therefore it would not be reverent, here to follow ons his 
teaching on the various degrees of this quietude and its kindred 
operations, the melting of the soul, the wound and languor of 
love, union, ecstasy, and “that supreme effect of effective love 
which is the death of the lover . . . . in love, by and for love, 
or of love.” But it is necessary to show that what has been 
described, while so high as to be above the full comprehension even 
of those who experience it, is yet in every way consonant to the 
principles of faith, and may not for a moment be confounded with 
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Quietism. The Quietists pretend that in perfect union the soul 
is annihilated as to its substance, and that the whole action is 
God’s. SS. Francis, of course, teaches that even in the highest } 
forms of prayer the soul remains in its own nature, and has an | 
action of its own. God is as a mother who raises her child and 
presses it, and gives the joy of her embrace, but the soul also 
acts, as the infant which makes its feeble efforts and its 
‘returns of union.” Here again, in this movement, we find 
an essential difference from the passivity of Quietism. Though 
he uses terms expressive of the most tranquil repose, it is 
easy to understand his meaning. We have seen that he 
speaks explicitly of the action of the will. He says again that 
contemplation is not always in the will alone, but sometimes, 
and in its most perfect form, in the other powers also, which 
the will calls to assist it’ and to share its satisfaction. And his 
very repose is a movement. As Indifference has a calm ap- 
proaching to passiveness from the very intensity of the act which 
keeps the will unbiassed, so contemplation is only repose by and 
through the concentration of its movement. “It is an indubit- 
able truth that Divine Love in this world is a movement or tend- 
ing to movement. Even in simple union it ceases not to act, 
though imperceptibly.”* And again: “ When we find God we 
repose, but there is still a movement of desire. Repose does not 
consist in keeping immovable, but in not needing to move. 
We find repose in the very movement of the affections.”{ With 
regard to the intellect, as the repose of the will rather signifies 
than denies movement, so a certain regard of contemplation and 
high esteem of God is implied in the very clinging of the will. 
He does not expressly treat the question, but it is abundantly 
clear that when he speaks of the “will only” he means to 
exclude only the discursive or reasoning action of the intellect. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the Antinomian principles 
of Quietism can find no place in S. Francis. It would have a 
kingdom of unbroken contemplation, beyond all possible influence 
of the passions. It teaches a complete separation between the 
Jower and the higher part of our nature; sin may rage in the 
flesh without sullying the spirit, nay, the spirit must let it rage, 
under pain of sullying itself in descending to struggle with it. 
* “ Love of God,” vil. 1. Ib. 


Vv. 3. 

t See Book vi. ch. 4: “That in+this world ot takes its birth, but 
not its excellence, from knowledge of God.” When he says that dis- 
tractions of intellect do not destroy contemplation, and that the will 
must not run after the intellect to bring it back (Ib. 10), he clearly 
refers to discourse. His opinion on the formal cause of beatitude 
points to the same conclusion. It is “the love of the supreme good 
which is seen, and the view of the supreme being that is loved.”— 
Hamon, 1. 359. 
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S. Francis clearly teaches that contemplation cannot be kept | 
quite unbroken, that the greatest saints may fall into sin, that 

the spirit is ever subject to the attacks of the passions, and that 

it is not only bound to fight against them in order to preserve 

that grace of God which is the foundation of its own state 

of perfection, but that in this struggle lies a very part of its 

perfection. 

But, at last, why stay on particular points? It is in the 
whole spirit and effect of S. Francis’ ascetic teaching that we 
see how it is the expression of perfect Christian morality. It 
all rises into something more than a harmony, into a unity of 
life. “The perfection of charity is the perfection of life.’”* The 
end of life is union with God. The exercises of the devout life 
are at first, perhaps, performed with much imperfection. As the 
soul is purified, grace works more and more strongly in it, 

implifying and intensifying its: acts of prayer and virtue, 
E Anippihe off by these, and by the action of mystic pain 
(“reaching unto the very division of the soul and spirit”], all 
human desire, self-love, and at last the very love of virtue, 
“‘ which seemed to be the life of the soul.” “The same God who ( 
makes us desire virtues in our beginning, and makes us practise 
them at the proper times, Himself takes from us the love of' \ 
virtue and spiritual exercises, in order that with more tranquillity, 
purity, and simplicity we may love nothing but the good pleasure 
of His Divine Majesty.”t The act of perfect detachment from 
ereatures is the act of union with God. But the soul has not 
reached this height in order to spurn that by which it has 
ascended, or to claim the conditions and privileges of a higher 
world. Its love is in heaven, but must be exercised on earth. It 
leaves its waiting or acquiescing will in the hands of God’s good 
pleasure, stifling the movements of its own will as soon as 
it perceives them ; it keeps, as far as human infirmity will allow, 
a seraph-gaze on God, and an unchanging direction of its active 
will towards Him, and then sets itself, with a sort of dead self, to 
work in His presence, to think of, to will, and to effect for His 
love, the very same things it has renounced as objects of its own 
love. We come down to things of earth with a new love, 
ie Divine love, a love lent us by God. We love ourselves, our 
neighbour, our country, our work, our pious practices, our 
perfection, as seen in God. “ For, having renounced everything, 
we clothe ourselves with various affections, perhaps the very 
same we have renounced, only now not because they are dear to 
us, but because they are agreeable to God.”’{ The acts of life 
are the saine, the love of God directs us in the same order 


* “ Tetters,” &c. vi. 52. + “ Love of God,” 2b. id My: 
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of charity, we love at once more ardently, more reasonably, 
because quite unselfishly, what God wills us to love. “The little 
and low exercises of devotion. . . . bearing with the troublesome 
ways of our neighbour. . . . renouncing our own small inclina- 
tions. . . . cordial acknowledgment of our tepertee one heels 

continual labour to keep our souls in equality . . love of our, 

own abjection.... mild and gracious aceeptance of others] 
disdain of our condition, our life, our ways, our acts’*—these aré- 
recommended to us at the end as at the beginning. But a more 

celestial light is over all. The acts are the same, the spirit of 
the doer is transfigured. Each smallest act is an expression of a 

sort of infinite love, a return to God of the really infinite love 

hidden under each manifestation of His goodness to us. And the 
last chapter of his “ Love of God,” the final all-preserving 

principle of his system of holiness, is: ‘ Mount Calvary is the 

true Academy of Love.” ‘The mystic death of the soul has its 

reality from the triumph of love in actual death. This teaches. 
what true love is, keeps from mistaking reverie and sentiment 

for resolution, from stopping short ot anything but perfect 

renunciation. Here is the guide of the soul, and here the ever- 
acting motive, constraining to love, to imitation. ‘ Calvary is the, 
mountain of levers. All love which takes not its origin from 

the passion of our Saviour is frivolous and perilous. Unhappy is 

death without the love of the Saviour, unhappy is love without 

the death of the Saviour.” 

Such, in substance, is the devotional system of S. Francis de 
Sales. We reserve for a final paper the consideration of his 
dogmatic teaching, and of the form in which all his teaching is 
embodied. 








* “Tove of God,” xii. 6. 
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\ Ei have just given an outline of the moral system of S. 

I'rancis de Sales ; and it is first in this system that we see 
him also as a teacher of dogma—of that dogma which forms the 
basis of morals. He gives the science, as well as the art, of 
holy living. He does not treat those fundamental ethics, which 
indeed belong rather to philesophy than to theology. And in 
his exposition of the virtues and vices he leaves ample room for 
others to fill in details. But he is the chief mouthpiece of the 
Church in that department of dogmatie theology which lays down 
the general working-plan of holiness, and which teaches the rela- 
tions, as important as they are obscure, of moral dogmas with one 
another and with actual life. ‘ He draws out,” says the Bull of 
Doctorate, “the highest principles of the science of the Saints, 
and so applies this science that it is evidently his distinguishing 
privilege to have applied it discreetly and sweetly to all conditions 
of the faithful.” A glance at his historical position will illustrate 
this. 

The most frequent and perhaps the most injurious accusation 
made against the Church by the so-called Reformers was, that she 
did not guide men to holiness, but made them slaves to herself 
—came between them and Christ, not as a medium but as a bar. 
They stigmatized her moral doctrines as un-Christian, her practices 
as deadly, or, at best, dead. They accused her of turning from 
living faith to mere works—from the heart and interior to ‘‘ fond 
things foolishly invented,” to exterior and legal ways. There 
were two systems or tendencies amongst those who had rebelled 
against the Church’s authority, tendencies alike in principle yet 
opposite in results, which came to divide the whole sphere of 
“The Reform,’ both in religion and in politics—the Cal- 
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vinist or rigid, and the Libertine or lax. The former went far 
beyond the Churchin strictness of external rules of conduct ; but 
these necessarily became merely formal and artificial, because their 
logical standing-ground had been cut away by the principle that 
faith alone was necessary to salvation, and the monstrous tenet of 
the essential and incurable depravity of human nature. The lax 
party found in the same doctrines a far more logical support for 
their theory of Christian liberty, a liberty which too readily 
degenerated into anti-Christian license. There were somewhat 
similar currents inside the Church, amongst those who were 
not entirely submissive to her spirit and authority. The one 
had its natural issue, later, in Jansenism; the other in Eras- 
tianism, using the word in a broad sense for the theory (perhaps 
we should rather say the practice) which puts the world above 
God. 

Between these extremes the path of Christian morality runs 
straight and sure, and S. Francis was at this critical moment 
the chosen instrument of God to throw on it the light required. 
What S. Ignatius and his children were for the general doctrine 
of the Church, S. Theresa and S. John of the Cross for her 
highest mystic teaching, S. Charles for reformation of her clergy, 
this 8S. Francis was for pointing out and justifying her way of con- 
ducting souls to God. He showed what she taught, and proved 
it to be the true Gospel teaching. He exhibited, not as if then 
first discovered in the Word of God, but as the old and venerable 
teaching of all her Fathers and Doctors, the real nature of God, 
the reconciliation of justice and mercy in Him, the true doctrine 
on redemption and grace, the relations of grace and free will, the 
actual nature of morality and of the moral subject—above all, the 
essential fundamental principle that the Church herself is the true 
and sole teacher of morals under the direction of the Spirit of 
Holiness. Similarly, he showed that her forms and ceremonies, 
though of course requiring an action of the subject to make them 
effective, were of themselves instinct with divine life, were the 
recognized channel of God’s communications, and the acceptable 
exterior manifestation to which the interior operations of His grace 
necessarily tended. He showed that the chief of them were directly 
appointed and explicitly revealed by the divine Founder of the 
Church, as the shapes or forms in which His grace embodied 
itself; and that for the rest, the Church had authority to legislate 
in Hisname. Here again our ‘Saint’s work is not to invent, but 
to assert immemorial truth, He explains the Church’s forms, 
shows their connection with their life-giving source, and dis- 
tinguishes them from the abuses which, in the lapse of ages, 
through misapprehension, carelessness, or familiarity, had partially 
obscured them. 
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But though he did not teach new things, still he taught in a 
new way, applying the old doctrines to actual needs, answering 
the current and specious objections of the day, bringing out 
those truths and recommending those practices most of all 
required: he gave a new vivification of moral truth, systematized 
it, recommended, insinuated, and enforced it. 

Against the same attacks he vindicates also the Church’s 
ruling authority, which, in its principle, is a matter of dogma. 
He grants, with S. Paul, that Christian love waits for no law, 
but rejoices to make a willing oblation of self into the arms of 
its God; yet from this must spring, naturally and organically, a 
moral practice more perfect than Calvinism could dare attempt 
to obtain. Law, however, is necessary, not only for evil-doers, 
but also to better assure the moral practice of the good, and to 
protect the weakness of human love. Those who only know the 
teachings of S. Francis for the devout and fervent, would be 
surprised to find how continually in general legislation he is on 
the strict instead of the easy side. While he denied the right 
of Calvin to impose laws, he did not disapprove the laws them- 
selves, and invoked the legitimate authority of Christian Church 
and State for laws not dissimilar. It is extremely instructive to 
see the code which was established at his instance in the 
Chablais, after its conversion, pour maintenir les personnes 
dans le devoir de bons Chretiéns.* Amongst other means for 
the maintenance of good morals was a tribunal answering to 
the Calvinist Consistory.+ 
_ His teaching has been thus contrasted with its opposing errors 
in order to show it to better effect, but for the most part it does 
not so appear in him. He does not spend time in pointing 
the opposition, but is occupied simply with exposing in its native 
beauty the doctrine of the Church. 

We find embedded in his moral writings all that section of 
dogmatic theology which treats of the “ Virtues and Vices,” 








* “ Opuscules,” p. 110. 

+ “There is among the Huguenots a Consistory, in which are cor- 
rected, reprehended, and (by words or some light sentence) punished, 
vices which the magistrates do not customarily chastise; as drunken- 
ness, excess in balls, dances, games, or dress, domestic quarrels, un- 
chastity, adultery, bad words, swearing, and such irregularities of young 
people. By this persons are kept in discipline, not without as much 
fruit as the bad foundation of their religion can allow. It will be good 
to have some form of this, but with this alteration—that as these cor- 
rections should be made with words and remonstrances as the gospel 
directs, the President shall be one of the preachers, deputed by the 
Bishop. He shall have, as counsellors, notables of the town or neighbour- 
hood, half ecclesiastical, half lay, of age, gravity, and good repute,’ &¢.— 
Opusc. 74. This proposal was actually carried out (/bid. 110). 
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almost the whole treatise on ‘“ Grace,’’* very much on the 
Attributes of God and the Operations of Christ,—in a word, all 
that belongs to the theory of a perfect life. We find, in the 
next place, many points of more purely speculative theology, 
though ever introduced with a practical aim. “I have touched,” 
(he says, in the Preface to the “ Love of God”) “a quantity of 
theological points, but without spirit of contention, proposing 
simply, not so much what I formerly learnt in disputations, as 
what attention to the service of souls, and the occupations of 
twenty-four years, have made me think most suitable to the glory 
of the gospel and of the Church.” Wefind then, especially in 
the first four books of the “ Love of God,” and in some of the 
Sermons, a great part of the dogmatic treatises on God, on the 
Blessed Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Redemption. More 
incidentally, but still very completely, appears the teaching of 
the Church on the Blessed Virgin, the angels, and human nature 
—its first state, its fall, its restoration, We have again, chiefly 
in the Letters and shorter works, the doctrine of the Sacra- 
ments. For instance, his Monita ad Confessarios, with his long 
‘Examination on the Commandments of God,’ and other 
opuscula, form together a considerable part of the treatise on 
. Penance. Finally, in his polemic writings, which, though slightly 
controversial in form, are really much move an exposition of 
Catholic doctrine than a direct answering of heretical objections, 
we have many of the same points treated, and the whole depart- 
ment of what is called “ General Theology,”—the Christian and 
the Catholic demonstration. For instance, in “The Contro- 
versies’ we have the doctrine on the Church and its Notes, on the 
Supremacy and infallibility of the Pope, and a considerable part 
of the Christian evidences; also part of the doctrine on the 
Sacraments, and a complete treatise on Purgatory. In the 
‘Standard of the Cross” we find a part of the same, and a 


* The Bull speaks of his share in the famous controversy “ de Auxiliis.” 
We cannot exaggerate the importance of the service done to the Church 
in the dogmatic region by the closing of discussion on this question, 
which, says 8. Francis, ‘‘has heresies lying close to either end—and in 
which let him that thinketh himself to stand take heed lest he fall.’’ 
This he says in a letter to Anastasius Germonius, of which a part is 
given in the Life by Charles Auguste. This letter was shown to the 
Pope, who consulted 8. Francis; and though we have not the answer, it 
is recorded that the Pope and his council acted on the solid reasons con- 
tained in it. (See the Processus on this, “ Responsio,” p. 54 seq.) The 
Saint’s own opinion is that of Lessius, as we see in his letter to that 
theologian (Hd. “ Vives,” ix. 509), and in the “ Love of God” (ii.). Else- 
where he calls it “the opinion of all the Fathers who have preceded 
S. Ambrose” (Let. 402). We ourselves cannot give up the Thomistic 
explanation, but we consider the opinion of this saintly Doctor the 
strongest argument in support of the Lessian view. 
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complete justification of the sacramental principle—the use of the 
sensible in matters of religion. The first “Title’* of the 
Fabrian Codex, or code of Savoy Law, covers almost the whole 
ground of Catholic faith. The chapters here on the Blessed 
Sacrament and Mass, with the three sermons on the same subject, 
give the most important part of the treatise on the Eucharist. It 
would be hard to find Catholic dogma at once more concisely, 
more pregnantly, and more popularly expounded than it is in 
these writings. An excellent specimen is the “ Letter to a 
Religious” (865) on the Trinity and Incarnation. Examples 
will occur in the course of this article. 

Although his dogmatic does not, like his moral teaching, form 
a distinctive whole, yet the two agree in many general charac- 
teristics. One of the chief of them is, that they are founded on 
the very Word of God, not indirectly, as all spiritual teaching must 
be founded, but distinetly and formally. This is the true foun- 
tain of theology; and here, as elsewhere, he has externally 
followed the older and patristic method, hiding, with con- 
summate art, under this more popular form, the system and 
concentrated force of the scholastic treatment. We may be 
pardoned for exhibiting this characteristic in absolute numbers. 
Taking, then, the Pentateuch as an example of the legal and 
- historical books of the Old Testament, we find that he quotes 
every chapter, except some which are genealogical or purely 
legal, or which, like the earlier books of Deuterunomy, are 
practically repetitive. For instance, in Genesis he quotes every 
one of the fifty chapters except three, and in many cases gives 
almost the whole of the chapter. Of the 150 Psalms he quotes 
143. Of the Prophet Isaias, he quotes fifty-three out of sixty- 
six chapters. Twenty-four of the thirty-one chapters of Pro- 
verbs are cited. Of the Canticle of Canticles he has a complete 
“ Mystical Explanation” (forming a treatise on that branch of 
theology), and he quotes over and over again in his works 
almost every verse of it. The New Testament is even more 
completely made part of his writings. He quotes from every 





* This remarkable work, rather loosely styled “On the Supreme 
Trinity and Catholic Faith,” after the “First Title” of the Justinian 
Codex, is a very complete exposure of Protestant errors, with a cor- 
responding vindication of Catholic truth. It is but little known, as it 
became absorbed in the code. It is found only in Migne’s edition of the 
“(uvres de S. Francois” (vol. vi.), and there only in a French trans- 
lation. Tha Abbé Baudry has conclusively proved it to have been sub- 
stantially the work of the Saint (zbid.). The language, however, was 
slightly modified by Favre, in order to follow the style of the code. 
Hence a certain bitterness of tone which occasionally appears, and which 
was possibly a chief reason why it was not better recognized as the 
Saint’s work. 
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chapter of every Gospel and of every Epistle; eighteen of the 
twenty-eight chapters of the Acts, and eighteen of the twenty- 
two of the Apocalypse: . And of these chapters he gives, in 
some cases, almost the whole :—twenty-four out of thirty-four 
verses from Matthew vi., and twenty of thirty-four from John 
xx. Some verses are quoted as often as ten or twelve times in 
various parts of his works, so that his writings become, like 
those of his favourite, S. Bernard, a woven tissue of the words of 
Scripture, with explanations, comments, and deductions; though 
he separates, more distinctly than S. Bernard did, the inspired 
words from his own. He draws out very fully, so that a nar- 
rative, a mystery, or even a sentence of the Inspired Word 
furnishes ground for a whole chapter, a whole sermon. The 
first verse of the Canticle of Canticles is treated in a separate | 
and lengthy dissertation. Here then we see what good reason 
the Bull of Doctorate has to say :—‘“ He cleared up many of the 
enigmata of the Scriptures, .... explained difficulties, threw 
new light on obscurities, proving that God ... . had opened 
his mind to understand the Scriptures, and make them under- 
stood by learned and by unlearned.” This characteristic is 
specially noteworthy in these days of Bible reading, and may be 
commended, in passing, to the attention of those who are inclined 
to put all spiritual writers on one side as if they interfered with 
the power of Holy Scripture. S. Francis is but Holy Scripture 
explained and closely adapted to practice, used “to teach, to 
reprove, to correct, to instruct in justice;”* and a little Scripture 
well understood is obviously preferable to a large mass in a erude 
and notional form. a 
Another important characteristic, shared, of course, with other 
great teachers, is the way in which he takes one Catholic doc- 
trine for granted in the exposition or proof of another. This is 
really a more important witness of the truth supposed than of 
the truth supported, has often more power than a direct descrip- 
tion would have, and leads back to that great “ analogy of 
faith’? which is an argument for the Catholic Church as irresist- 
ible in its cumulative evidence as the harmony of Nature for 
the existence of God. Few chapters of the Saint’s works, 
withdrawing those that treat merely of the rules of a holy life, 
but present some Catholic truth, thus best proved by being 
taken for granted. Such are many of his strongest passages 
about the Blessed Sacrament, that “admirable summing up 
(recueil) of our faith, the sweet honey of all the flowers of 
Christ’s holy religion.”+ Having spokent of that real though 








* 2 Tim. iii. 16. + Controy. xlvi. 
~ “Love of God,” vi. 7 (see p. 87). 
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purely spiritual presence of Christ which the soul feels in con- 
templation, and of that spiritual and corporeal presence of the 
Incarnate Word in which the Sacred Virgin “ rejoiced,” he 
continues, in words which, after those, seem almost to make us 
feel the reality of Christ’s Sacramental presence :— 


Now the same contentment may be practised by imitation, among 
those who, having communicated, feel by the certainty of faith that 
which, not flesh and blood, but the Heavenly Father has revealed, 
that their Saviour is body and soul present, with a most real pre- 
sence, to their body and to their soul, by this most adorable sacra- 
ment. For as the pearl-mother, having received the drops of the 
fresh dew of the morning, closes up, not only to keep them pure 
from all possible mixture with the water of the sea, but also for the 
pleasure she feels in relishing the agreeable freshness of this heaven- 
sent germ :—so does it happen to many holy and devout of the faith- 
ful, that having received the Divine Sacrament which contains the 
dew of all heavenly benedictions, their heart closes over It, and all 
their faculties collect themselves together, not only to adore this 
sovereign King, but for the spiritual consolation and refreshment, 
beyond belief; which they receive in feeling by faith this divine 
germ of immortality within them. 


So he illustrates the action of charity in spiritual union, by 
recalling how Christ, to reward the shrinking humility of 
S. Bonaventure, “ went to unite Himself to him, carrying him 
His Divine Sacrament,” and gratified the longing desires of S. 
Catharine of Siena, “entering into her mouth with a thousand 


*, benedictions.”* Speaking of a procession in which he carried 
the Blessed Sacrament, he says: “I seemed to be a knight of 


the Order of God, bearing on my breast the same Son who lives 
eternally on His.” + 

We do not attempt to go into the whole specific matter of his 
dogmatic teaching. It would simply be an analysis of dogmatic 
theology. We shall confine ourselves to the fundamental dogma 
of Church authority, and to those furthest developments of 
Catholic faith and practice which imply a belief in their original 
truths. Few Catholics are aware of the complete manifestation 
and justification of these so-called ‘ modern” devotions and 
dogmas in him. And we address ourselves here not to Catholics 
only. His moral teaching is so excellent and so evidently Chris- 
tian, that it has captivated very many even of those who are 
outside the fold. But they try to separate it from his teaching 
of dogma. ‘They try to believe, and sometimes assert, that he 
attaches only a minor importance to this—that he is, as they ex- 





* “ Love of God,” vii. 2. 
+ “ Letters to Persons in the World,” vii. 7. 
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press it, above “ bigotry and superstition.” And the delusion is 
kept up by the shameful practice of preparing editions of his 
moral works in which all his teaching of distinctively Catholic 
dogma is omitted. In contradiction to this idea, it will be shown 
that this learned, this truly Christian doctor of the sixteenth 
and of the seventeenth centuries, is as exclusive and extreme as 
any so-called Ultramontane of the present day; that he is a 
Catholic of Catholics ; that imextricably bound up with the moral 
teaching they accept, is the whole Catholic faith. We therefore — 
defend by preference what our adversaries consider our least 
tenable positions; we select those points which most implicate 
and compromise his moral authority. 

What then is his attitude towards the Catholic Church? Does 
he consider the question of her authority of minor importance? 
does he recognize heresy to have a share in a certain general 
Christianity, or distinguish to some extent between a Catholic 
and a Roman Church? Is it true that he thinks little of sepa- 
ration from this Church, and supposes a moral life independent 
of her teaching? Finally, does he consider that such separation — 
is an unavoidable necessity ; that controverted points must be left 
as far as possible on one side, and be considered only matter of 
friendly difference; that points of similarity must be dwelt on, 
and faith made subordinate to charity ? To all these sections of 

‘the one great question the answer is an emphatic negative. He 
knows no teacher, no mother of holiness, save the Church Catholic. 
All truth, all treasures, are in her, because union with her is union 
with Christ. . His feeling is not merely one of respect and esteem, 
founded on certain reasons that can be singled out and coldly 
discussed ; but it 1s much more a passionate love, the effect of a 
hundred unnameable, constraining excellences—the response to 
innumerable, unspeakable maternal tendernesses. In that lan- 
guage of the Fathers which he continually repeats, she is the 
one lawful spouse of Christ, the queenly mother of all Christ’s 
children. He listens only to her voice, declaring, with St. Paul, 
that “her authority and the certitude of her faith would out- 
weigh the contrary authority of an angel from heaven, if such 
could be;”* and he himself speaks onlv as ner officer—merges 
all his authority in hers. He is but as a fountain, in which some 
spring first throws up its sparkling waters, which again fall back 
into its maternal bosom before beginning their fertilizing course. 

The sole authority of the Church is the first and main point 
of his dogmatic teaching. The whole work of the “ Contro- 
versies”’ is to prove that this true Church is no other than the 
Roman—that is to say, that the word Church includes the idea 
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Roman just as it includes the idea one, holy or apostolic ; so that 
whenever he names “the Church,” he means the Roman Church. 
It is most to our point to notice that he appeals to her in the 
very heart of his moral teaching: “ All prophets and preachers 
inspired by God have always. loved the Church, always adhered 
to its doctrine, always been approved by her... . so that 
extraordinary missions are diabolical illusions and not heavenly 
inspirations, if not acknowledged and approved by her pastors 
who have the ordinary mission.”* We quote from the preface to 
the same work his own words of submission, to show that they 
are not said merely as a matter of form: “I ever submit, with 
all my heart, my writings, my words, and my actions, to the 
correction of the Most Holy Church, Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Roman, knowing that she is ‘ the pillar and ground of truth,’ in 
which she can neither deceive nor be deceived; and that no one 
ean have God for his father who has not this Church for his 
mother.’ He says the same thing in other words when speaking 
of Holy. Scripture:—“The Church alone has the infallible 
assistance of the Spirit of God to find the truth clearly, surely, 
and infallibly in the word of God . .. . so that he who wants to 
know the truth otherwise than through the Church’s ministry, 
instead of truth will only embrace vanity, and instead of the 
certain clearness of the sacred word will follow the illusions of 
that false angel who transforms himself into an angel of light.’’+ 

The converse of this love of the Church is his hatred of heresy. 
We have said before that those who oniy know himas the loving- 
hearted, gentle teacher of devout souls, only know him by half. 
This lamb changes into an angry lion when there is question of 
his mother’s honour; or, rather, his hatred is of the nature of 
loathing. ‘TI have never looked on it,” he says, “save to spit in 
its face.”t If we look at his idea of it, as it existed in his day, 
before it had clothed itself in its various modern disguises, we 
see that it was logically impossible for him to do otherwise than 
loathe it. In the “ First Title of the Fabrian Codex” he gives 
the origin, the “ Notes,” and the inner meaning, of what is called, 
forsooth, “the Reformation.” He begins by saying that the 
main note of Protestantism is negation ; and under this head he 
gives twenty-six points in which they deny as many doctrines— 
we do not say ot Catholicism, but of Christianity ; and gives 
eighteen of their affirmations, which he classes under the same 
head, negation, because they are not only errors, but destitute 
of all proof, and invented solely to oppose Catholic beliefs. It is 
a popular notion that the errors of Protestantism lay only in a 


* © Dove of God,” viii. 18. + “Letters to Persons,” &c., iv. 6. 
f Ibid. vi. 59. 
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few points, and that its founders had sound ideas on God, the 
Blessed Trinity, and the Incarnation. St. Francis gives a very 
different account, and that there may be no question of its accu- 
racy, he gives it in the very words of its authors. 

Calvin confessed to Gentilis that. he could only give the name 
of God, in the full and proper sense of the name, to the Father.* 
He says the Son does not derive His essence from the Father. 
He rejects the word “Person” —using first the word “residence,” 
and then “ subsistence”"—and would have the word “ consub- 
stantial” burfed in eternal oblivion. He denied in plain terms 
the almightiness of God, and any foreknowledge except on 
account of his own intention of effecting everything that was to 
happen—ineluding sin, of which Calvin made God the actual 
operator and committer. With regard to Jesus Christ, he taught 
that His bodily death would have been of no profit if He had not 
suffered the pain of reprobation; that he was uncertain of His 
salvation; that He was neither legislator nor judge. Luther 
shared these sentiments almost to their full extent. Their more 
practical teaching comes out in its native horror when we see 
their own deductions from their doctrines on free will, on justifi- 
cation, and on sin; when we find Luther saying that it is evil to 
esteem the moral law, that charity is actually sinful, that good 
works only hinder entrance through the narrow gate of heaven ; 
when he tells his disciples to believe firmly, and sin hard; when 
he says that continence is impossible, and that adultery is 
often permissible. We cannot delay over the other “ Notes” of 
heresy, which are an absence of mission—contempt ofthe Church, 
of councils, of the Holy See, and of the Fathers—love of novelty 
—a spirit of dissension, arrogance, pride, self-will, slander, and 
railing. 

In the second chapter he traces the origin of these heresies; 
not to any call of God, such as Luther afterwards pretended to 
have received, but, by his own confession, to chance, and really 
to hatred of God. ‘I hated,’ said Luther, “a God who was 
just and punished sinners, and I was angry with Him.” “ When- 
ever I read that of S. Paul: the justice of God is revealed in 
the Gospel, I wished that God had never revealed the Gospel.” 
S. Francis has a special dissertation on Luther’s notorious con- 
fession that it was Satan who taught him his five arguments for 
the abolition of the Mass. The saint proves, still on Luther’s 
own admission, that his heresy was propagated by hypocrisy and 
lies. The Saint lays bare the foundations which alone could have 
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upborne that gigantic mass of prejudice which has blocked out 
the idea of the Church from so many minds these three hundred 
years. Calvin, for instance, speaking in his most authoritative 
work, and with the whole weight of his influence, dares to record 
these lies :-— 

Why speak against three or four Popes, as if we did not know for 
certain in what has long consisted the religion of the Popes and of 
the whole college of Cardinals? The first fundamental article of the 
secret theology which reigns amongst them is, that there is no God. 
The second, that all the doctrines of the Scriptures on Jesus Christ 
are so many lies and impostures. The third, that the doctrine of a 
future life and of a general resurrection is a pure fable. I grant 
that some think differently, and that few express this belief openly. 
But it has long been the ordinary religion of the Popes, as is well 
known to all who know what Rome is.* ; 

Finally, in the third chapter he gives eight ‘ Anti-social 
Propositions” contained in the teachings of these fathers of 
Protestantism, of which one is, ‘‘ Human law has nothing to do 
with conscience,” and another, “ All crimes are equal.” 

But why, it may be asked, drag up to kill again so defunct a 
thing as original Protestantism? First, to show that it must be 
a delusion to attribute to S. Francis any tenderness for heresy — 
to think that he could dwell on any point of similarity between 
this hideous creation and his glorious mother, “without spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing.” Besides, it is only defunct as a seed 
dies before the plant springs from it. The Protestant Church in 
this country, and all over the world, is full of members—is full 
of teachers, occupying its highest positions—who profess and 
teach speculative doctrines (leaving the practical ones aside) 
which follow logically from Calvin’s, but which go beyond any- 
thing he dared to teach. Those who communicate with them 
are more or less responsible. Surely the word is, either “ Cast out 
the evil from thee,’ or “ Shake off the dust of thy feet, and 
depart.” But the main point is this: those who reject the 
authority of the Roman Catholic Church reject an essential part 
of even the truths they believe. It is requisite, for Catholic faith, 
not only to believe in the Blessed Trinity, the divinity of Christ, 
but to so believe on the proposition of the Church. And it is the 
rejection of this ground of faith which 8S. Francis condemns, 
much more than the actual false matter taught. The test of this 
is the acceptance or rejection of the Pope’s authority. “ Con- 
tempt of the Holy See is a certain note of heresy.”{ And when 
he once says heresy, he says all. He often speaks of heretics 





* “Tnstit.” iv. 7, § 27, quoted in the “ First Title.” 
+ Ibid. ch. i. art. 5. 
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whose doctrines are less vile than Luther’s, yet he speaks of them 
in the same tone. He would acknowledge a difference of degree— 
would say that all Calvinists were not as bad as their master ; 
but this is nothing in comparison with the kind of sin all equally 
commit who do not “ hear the Church.” They are to him “as 
heathens and publicans.”* His hatred of heresy being the con- 
verse of his love for the Church, and as he looks on the one as the 
lawful spouse of his Lord, we should know, even if he did not 
frequently express, in language too explicit for these days, how he 
estimates the other. The very fact of his preaching was indeed 
an assertion that the goodness of God was busy in and about 
heresy, and that there were in it remnants of grace to which 
faith might fasten, as men cling to floating spars when their ship 
has foundered; but his hopefulness, or his compassion, or his 
self-sacrifice, does not show love for heresy, but love for heretics. 
And here enters the question of his charity. It shines indeed, 
we fully admit, nay, we exultingly declare, with glorious lambent 
light amid the fierce dissensions of those unhappy days. He was 
one of the first to admit the possibility of invincible ignorance, 
and of a heresy merely material; and he implies in many places 
that there may more easily, in the case of those who have never 
been children of the Church, be good faith in matters of belief 
than in matters of moral practice. But this is not the point. 
His statement that there is no moral life outside the Church, 
that separation from her is separation from Christ, is not contra- 
dicted by his belief that, if some are so deplorably situated with- 
out their own fault, God may have compassion on them. He 
well knows the distinction between the body and the soul of the 
Church. The sin of being out of visible communion with the 
Church is not the less deadly in itself because some may be in 
invincible ignorance of its grievous guilt, and thus individually, 
and so long as they do not refuse to accept offered light, be 
excused. And his kind words to heretics no more reveal any 
indulgence for heresy, than Christ’s loving words to sinners 
imply any gentleness for sin. No, the real point here, to corre- 





* He could understand the supposition of three rival Churches, each 
claiming to be the true one, and each, of necessity, condemning its 
opponents; but the ‘‘ Branch Churches” theory—of several churches, 
under different jurisdictions, not communicating together, and divided 
on such dogmatic questions as the’supreme ruling and teaching authority 
—this he would have thought too obviously against Christ’s word, too 
evidently self-contradictory, to be even seriously proposable. At the 
same time his remarks on the essential necessity of unity of head, and 
proof that Rome alone can be such head (Cont. xlvi.), are enough to 
show that he would consider the holders of such a theory as heretics, 
guilty more or less according to the light they sinned against. 
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spond with his view of heresy, is to see what he thought of 
wilful heretics, and particularly of the leaders of heresy. There 
1s a classical passage on this subject in the “ Introduction,” which 
we are grieved to find omitted in the recent Catholic translation. 
Speaking on “ Detraction,” after saying that we should speak even 
of notorious sinners with charity and compassion, he continues: 
“‘ But I make an entire exception for declared enemies of God 
and the Church, for these we must decry as much as we can— 
such as sects of heretics and schismatics, and their leaders. It 
is charity to cry ‘ wolf’? when he isin the fold, or, indeed, wherever 
he is.”* 

So while kind to the heretic common people, he was extremely 
severe against the ministers, whom at that time the blindest 
charity could rarely presume to be in good faith. This is 
abundantly clear in his Chablais Letters, and in the preface to 
the “ Standard of the Cross.” His severity on Marot, who was 
a professed Catholic, but had made an unsound version of the 
Psalms(eagerly adopted by the Calvinists), provokes a protest 
from the Gallican editor of “The Controversies.” An instance 
at once of his charity and of his judgment on heresy is the 
way he speaks of a friend who, stumbling on the doctrine of 
the Pope’s authority, had gone to England, and joined the 
Protestant communion.f . 


What anguish did the reading of this letter cause to my soul! 
Is it possible that he has so gone to ruin! ... . His conduct has 
made a great wound of condolence in my spirit, which cannot rest 
while it sees the soul of this friend perishing. ... . O my dearest 
brother, blessed are the true children of the Holy Church, in which 
have died all the true children of God. I assure you my heart has a 
continual extraordinary throbbing on account of this fall, and a new 
courage to serve better the Church of the living God, and the living 
God of the Church..... All the waters of England can never 
quench the flames of my affection, so long as I can keep any hope of 
his return to the Church and the way of eternal life. 


All his letters of that period are full of his feeling about it. 








* TT, 29; 

+ “Letters to Persons,’ vi.60. S. Francis always treats the Anglican 
Protestantism as simply Calvinistic. His love for England often shows 
itself. In this letter, for instance (1620), he says: “I have a particular 
inclination for that island and for its king, and I unceasingly commend its 
conversion to the Divine Majesty. Ihave confidence that I shall be heard, 
with so many souls that sigh after this grace; and henceforth I will pray 
even more ardently, methinks, in consideration of that soul.” So four years 
earlier, when he heard that James I. admired the treatise on ‘‘ The Love 
of God,” he exclaimed: “ Oh! who will give me wings as a dove, and I 
will fly to that king in that beautiful island, formerly the land of saints, 
now the domain of error!” 
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“Tt is wonderful,” he says to his brother, three weeks later, “ that 
in this country they do not know of the deplorable affair of M. 
de Greanger ; for my part, I conceal it as much as possible, not 
to infect the air with such offensive (puante) news.”* And to 
Madame de Chantal: “Iam greatly afflicted at the spiritual ruin 
of this young man..... He says I leave the communion of the 
Church. Who would not mourp over this expression, since 
separation from the Church is separation from God? To leave 
the Church! O my God, what madness !’’+ 

We have dwelt on this point because we would disabuse 
persons of their idea that the sweetness of S. Francis ever de- 
generates into tolerance of error or wilful sin—of the notion that 
he never dares to speak out in true and in perfectly plain words 
on necessary occasions. But this is not the final impression we 
would leave of him. His usual and main style is that of sweet- 
ness. He is most outspoken in the “ First Title,” which was his 
earliest work, His “Controversies,” directed against Calvinists 
a generation after their founder’s death, is already much gentler 
towards them personally, though exactly the same against Calvin 
himself, In the “Standard,” while he treats his adversary’s 
statements with the severity and contempt they deserve, he 
expresses his “compassion for the simple people who are drawn 
into or kept in their errors by my opponent’s treatise and similar 
ones.” His work in the Chablais was necessarily polemic, but 
afterwards, except in casual passages, such as we have cited, he 
does not directly express his hatred of heresy, or directly attack 
its misbeliefs, but confines himself to the simple exposition of 
Catholic truth, saying, as Camus tells us, “that truth in its 
native simplicity had graces and charms capable of making itself 
loved even by the most rebellious.”t The Archbishop of Vienne 
truly says, speaking of the effect of the “ Introduction :” “The 
reformation of morals will extinguish heresy in time, as their 
depravation has caused it.”§ We are told of a certain Baron de 
Monthelon who was so struck by the beauty of Catholic truth in 
the same work, that he sought out the author, and quickly became 
a Catholic. The Saint was fond of telling of a young Protestant 
lady, who was converted by a sermon on the Last Judgment, and 
in three weeks brought all her family with her to confession. 
“Since then I have always said,” he declares, “that he who 
preaches with love preaches sufficiently against heresy.”|| All his 
teaching leads to the Church, in the same way that his moral 
teaching leads to virtue. He simply shows her beauty. Its 
effect is like that of Zephon’s words upon Milton’s Satan :— 





* Let. 544 (Blaise), J Let. 545. + “Esprit,” xiv. 4, 
§ Let. 169. || “ Letters to Persons,” &c., vi. 59. 
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So spake the cherub; and his grave rebuke 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
Invincible ; abasht the devil stood 

And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely ; saw and pined 
His loss.* 


Here our proof of the perfectness of our Saint’s Catholic spirit 
might well close, but this question of Church authority is so im- 
portant that it has been surrounded by obscurities :—indeed it is 
so very simple and decisive that a compromise will not let itself 
be tested by it ; and so we will show in detail that in accepting 
the Catholic Church the Saint accepts all her doctrines—having 
her spirit, breathes it all. We will dispose of those difficulties 
under which her adversaries shelter, pretending that a Church 
which teaches such doctrines as the Infallibility of the Pope, 
encourages such devotions as that to the Sacred Heart, allows 
her people to immerse themselves in the use of symbols and 
material things, stands self-condemned; that her arguments can 
at best be only plausible, and that hers cannot be adoration “in 
spirit and in truth.” They take for granted that such develop- 
ments are rejected, or rather are unheard of, by S. Francis. 

We will take first the Infallibility and other prerogatives of the 
Pope. We have said something, in our second essay (pp. 47-8) 
of his witness to the Infallibility. We now commend to the 
attention of those who can persuade themselves that this is a 
new doctrine, a usurpation by the Pope, a fruit of Catholic 
supineness—the following greatly abbreviated statement of the 
substance, conditions, limitations of this dogma, recorded by this 
saintly Doctor at the end of the sixteenth century, before Gallican. 
Church history and Gallican theology had been able to discolour 
the stream of Catholic tradition. It is taken from the Annecy 
autograph, and has not been published, except in the Processus 
of the Doctorate.j After proving at large from the Fathers and 
from history that the Roman See was ever looked on as the 
“ Rational of the New Law,” to which the Church was ever to 
look for guidance in the truth, he says :— 


In the ancient law the high priest did not bear the Rational, 
except when he was clothed in the pontifical garments. Thus we 
do not say that the Pope cannot err in his particular opinions; ... . 
but when he is clothed in his pontifical garments—I mean, when he 
teaches the whole Church as pastor, in matters of faith and morals— 
then there is only doctrine and truth, .... And it is not in every- 
thing that his judgment is infallible... .. He can err extra cathe- 





* “Par, Lost,” iv. 
+ It would follow or form part of “ Discourse XL.” 
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dram, ... . but not in cathedrd—that is, when he wishes to make an , 
instruction and decree teaching the whole Church, when ‘he wishes 
to confirm his brethren as supreme pastor... . . For then it is not 
so much man that determines, resolves, and defines, as it is the Holy 
Spirit, by man, who teaches the truth to the Church, and leads it 


into all truth..... And if some pastors must follow others, all 
must follow the supreme pastor, .... not lambs only and little 
sheep, but sheep and mothers of lambs. ... . Ordinary means must 


be employed, but in these must be acknowledged the drawing and 
presence of the Holy Spirit (la trenne et 'abord). The shepherd does 
not go at haphazard, but according to necessity calls other pastors, 
in part or all together, carefully regards the footprints of his pre- 
decessors, studies the word of God, enters before his God in prayer, 
and so moves boldly on. Happy who follows him, and puts himself 
under his crook! 


This he makes the very form of the unity and sanctity of the 
Church. 


How (otherwise) would the Church be one and holy, as the | 
scripture and creeds describe it? For if it followed a shepherd, and 
the shepherd erred, how would it be holy? and if it did not follow 
him, how would it be one? . . . . It remains then that we hold as 
closed what St. Peter shall close with his keys, and for open what 
he shall open when seated in his chair teaching the whole Church. 


We do not enter here into the question of the indirect power 
of the Pope over temporals.* This the Saint would never discuss, 
though his opinion is clear from the following passage, which we 
quote chiefly for the remarkable passage italicized :— 


When you ask me what is the Pope’s authority in temporal 
matters ? you require an answer which is equally dittcult and use- 
less. Dithcult, not indeed in itself, for the answer is very easy to 
those who seek it in the way of charity, but difficult to give in this 
age without causing offence. It is useless, because the Pope asks 
nothing from princes about this ; he loves them and lives peacetully 
with them. Why imagine pretensions, to lead us to contentions 
against him whom we should honour and respect as our true father ? 
1 am extremely grieved that this question of the Pope’s authority 
should bea plaything and subject of common talk among men. .... 
The Pope is the sovereign pastor of all Christians, because he is the 
Supreme Vicar of Jesus Christ. Hence he has ordinary sovereign 
spiritual authority over all—emperors and kings, who owe him not 
only love and honour, but also assistance against all who offend him. 
Andas, by natural, divine, and human law, any one may employ his 
own powers and those of his allies against an unjust aggressor, so the 
Church or the Pope, for i# is ald one, can employ his own, and those of 








ern Hamon must here be corrected. See the Processus, ‘‘ Responsio,” 
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his children, against his enemies. Kings are bound to support the 
Pope and’the Church at the peril of their life and States.* 


In similar terms he speaks of the supremacy and dignity of 
the Pope. He writes thus to Paul V. on his accession :+— 


You, most blessed Father, are the heart and the sun of all the 
ecclesiastical estate. .... You hold the place on earth of Christ, 
the prince of bishops. Therefore I gladly and jubilantly venerate in 
you the supreme splendour of the Apostolic dignity, and most humbly 
revere (colo) it, with my face prostrate on the ground to kiss your 
feet ; and if a throne had to be made for you from the garments of 
your inferiors, as the Scripture tells of the first throne of Jehu, I 
would hasten to spread my garments under your feet. 


He calls attachment to the Holy See “the knot of ecclesias- 
tical unity.” There was no important act in his public life for 
which he did not invoke the counsel or authority of the Pope. 
He told the Abbess of Port Royal that God had revealed to him 
that her monastery would lose the faith. ‘The only means of 
preserving it,” he said, “is attachment to the Holy See.” Ina 
word, he is one of the most brilliant examples of the truth of De 
Maistre’s law: “ Examine one after another the great Doctors 
of the Catholic Church. In proportion as the principle of sane- 
tity has dominated in them, so far will you find them more 
fervent towards the Holy See, more penetrated with a sense of its 
rights, more earnest in defending them. The reason is that the 
Holy See has against it only pride, and pride is immolated by 
sanctity. ”£ 

We take next. the teaching and practice of the Church with 
regard to the Blessed Virgin. The dogma of her Immaculate 
Conception is taught by the Saint with the same assurance as 
any other matter of Catholic faith. ‘We know, of course, that 
the Blessed Virgin was not bitten by the infernal serpent, and 
never contracted any original or actual sin.”§ Almost the same 
words occur in his first sermon for Palm Sunday,|; and in the 
sermon on the Immaculate Conception.{ But the most clear 
and unimpeachable testimony is in that “ Love of God,’** in 
which he is speaking with the greatest caution and the greatest 
authority. 


Thus, God destined first tor His most holy mother a favour 
worthy of the love of a Son who, being all wise, all mighty, and all 
good, wished to prepare a mother to His liking; and therefore He 
willed His redemption to be applied to her after the manner of a 
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preserving remedy, that the sin which was spreading from genera- 
tion to generation should not reach her. She then was so excel- 
lently redeemed, that though when the time came the torrent of 
original iniquity rushed to pour its unhappy waves over her con- 
ception with as much impetuosity as it had done on that of the other 
daughters of Adam, yet when it reached there it passed not beyond, 
but stopped, as did anciently the Jordan in the time of Josue, and 
for the same respect: for this river held its stream in reverence for 
the passage of the Ark of Alliance; and original sin drew back its 
waters, reserving and dreading the presence of the true Tabernacle 
of the eternal alliance. 


The devotion to the Immaculate Conception was one of 
his chief devotions, and he got the Holy See to make the 
feast a day of obligation for his diocese. Here are a few 
of his expressions, taken, as they come, of his love for this 
Immaculate Mother. “She gives more praise to God than all 
other creatures.’* In his first sermon on the Assumption 
frequently occur such words as these: “She died with the death 
of her son, one life, one heart, one soul.” ‘To her we must refuse 
(as St. Anselm says) no privilege that can be given to a simple 
creature.” We need scarcely say that he teaches the Assump- 
tion of Our Lady’s body as a matter of certainty. He says else- 
where: ‘I wish to be always the servant of the Saviour and 
His Mother.” Again: “TI tind all my help in the Holy Sacra- 
ment and in the Mother of God, from whom I have received 
miraculous assistance,” ‘‘ Whenever I go into a place consecrated 
to her, I feel by a leaping of my heart that I am with my 
mother.” When his feet were bleeding in one of his numerous 
pilgrimages to her shrines, he said: “ What a joy to have shed 
my blood in the service of God’s Mother.” How perfectly the 
two following examples justify the expressions of what is 
wrongly called modern piety : “I was making my prayer the 
other day (it was Saturday) on the greatness of Our Lady’s love 
for us, .. . . and methought that if with a just confidence we 
put our hearts and our affections on her knees, and into her 
bosom, they are no longer ours but hers. That gave me much 
consolation, At the end I gave her not only the children 
of my heart, but the hearts of my children.”+ And “I beg 
her to put her hand in the precious side of her Son, to take 
His dearest graces, and give them us in abundance.”{ We 
have shown in the early part,of our article the place which 
Mary is to occupy in every spiritual life. He has even stronger 
words :—‘ Be more and more zealous in devotion to this holy 
Lady, whose intercession is so powerful and so useful to souls that 
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for my part I esteem it the greatest help we can have for our 
progress in true piety towards God. And I can say this from 
knowing many remarkable exemplifications of it.”’* 

More nearly connected with devotion to Our Lady than is 
generally remembered is the cultus of the Sacred Heart, the 
sweetest of devotions, which can only be rejected or derided 
where the simplicity, the naturalness, of the relations between 
God and His creatures is misunderstood. Its one aim is to 
strengthen love, by concentrating it on Christ’s love and on the 
immediate instrument of His love. It would seem to be specially 
revealed in these latter days to counterbalance the love of 
creatures, which gets stronger and more demonstrative as love of 
God grows colder in many hearts. But while its full manifesta- 
tion is the privilege of our own age, there have always been 
chosen souls admitted into this sanctuary. Such were 8. 
Gertrude and S. Bernard, and, chiefly, our glorious Saint, whose 
Order, having for its very spirit, ‘he tells us, to be “meek and 
humble of heart,” is the native home of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. His continual devout allusions to It, as the symbol and 
organ of Christ’s love, and the sweetest spiritual refuge of our 
hearts, are enough to show that he admitted the idea and 
propriety of this devotion. But the Bull signifies more than 
this, when it says we find in’ him the “seeds of the devout 
cultus of the Sacred Heart ;” and Cardinal Manning truly calls 
him the “ legitimate parent” of this devotion. His language is 
identical with that of his daughter, the Blessed Margaret Mary 
Alacoque, and with the authorized expressions of this devotion. 
He says to 8. Jane: “I see you are my child, but I say I see 
it in the Heart of Jesus.” Again: “I seemed to see you looking 
at the open side of our Saviour, and wishing to take His Heart 
to put it into your own, as a King in a little kingdom.’ “The 
other day, considering in prayer the open side of our Lord, and 
seeing His Heart, it seemed to me that our hearts were all round 
Him, and doing homage to Him as to the sovereign King of 
hearts.”{ In his sermon'on “8. John before the Latin Gate,”§ 
he gives what we may call the immediate dogmatic principles of 
the devotion ; saying that “ Christ’s sacred side was opened ; first, 
to show His great desire to give us the blessings of His Heart, and 
that Heart Itself; secondly, to invite us to repose there as our 
refuge in all our tribulations; thirdly, to see His love, and so 
be excited to love Him.” Perhaps the most remarkable passage 
is the following, in which appears the use of the sensible repre- 
sentation of the Heart :—‘‘ We must take for our arms (of the 
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Visitation), I think, if you agree with me, a Heart pierced with 
two arrows, and surrqunded by a crown of thorns; this poor 
heart supporting a cross bearing the sacred names of Jesus and 
Mary. ,... For truly our congregation is a work of the 
Hearts of Jesus and of Mary—the dying Saviour has brought us 
forth through the opening of His Sacred Heart.”* This was 
written on the very day (the day after the Octave of Corpus 
Christi) on which, sixty-four years later, there was shown to 
Blessed Margaret Mary the Sacred Heart, with its erown of 
thorns, its cross, and its holy names, and she was commissioned 
to make the new revelation of love, under this symbol. 

We take, lastly, the Catholic dogma of what may be called 
Sacramentalism. On the one hand, God acts in His world mate- 
rially, by miracles, by charging water, oil, salt, and other visible 
tangible things, with spiritual power; and, on the other hand, 
man must also manifest interior and spiritual belief and love in 
exterior ways. The practice of this, taken all together, S. 
Francis well calls “the face” of the Church, that which most 
distinguishes her from the sects, which she most displays, and is 
judged by for good or for evil. And here naturally she is most 
condemned—by some for teaching, by others for tolerating, what 
seems to them evidently evil, unchristian, superstitious, un- 
reasonable. We do not attempt here to show how closely 
consistent her theory and practice are with Scriptare, with natural 
reason and with such truths as many non-Catholics admit— 
the Incarnation, the Sacraments, the Communion of Saints. 
Weare only concerned to show that the whole Catholic theory in 
these matters is clearly expressed in our Saint, by teaching and 
by example. In our very limited space we shall dwell chiefly 
on miracles, but important statements on other points will occur 
incidentally. He declares that miracles are the language of God, 
and necessary to the Church, not im se, but to demonstrate its 
articles to non-believers. He says that facility of belief is the 
true Christian spirit :— Because ‘charity believeth all things,’ 
It does not easily think any one is lying . . .. above all, in 
things which exalt and. magnify the love of God for men or of 
men for God. And though the history I am going to relate is 
not so much published nor so well witnessed as the greatness of 
the marvel it contains would require, it does not on that account 
lose its truth.” He proceeds to give, from 8S. Bernardine of 
Siena, the history of the gentleman who, after visiting the holy 
places, died of love on Mount Olivet, and inside whose broken 
heart were found the words, “Jesus my love.” He quotes a 
similar history, which, he says, requires stronger proof than 
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it has. ‘“ But,’ he concludes, “after the most true history of 
the cleft heart of S. Clare of Montefalco,* which all the world 
can see now, and of the stigmata of S. Francis, which is most 
certain, my soul finds no difficulty in believing this.”+ And 
thus, convinced of the antecedent probability of miracles, belong- 
ing to the Christian Church, which, as Lecky says, “ has prepared 
everything for their reception,” he is satisfied with any fair testi- 
mony to the truth of the facts. He fully accepts the miracles of 
S. Gregory Thaumaturgus, S. Anthony, 8. Martin, quotes the 
miraculous histories given by Eusebius, S. Jerome, 8S. Basil, 
S. Athanasius, 8. Chrysostom, S. Ambrose, and S. Augustine. 
And the fact that among his histories oceur a few which later 
criticism considers unauthentic, rather strengthens than weakens 
our point, which is to show that he approves facility of belief in 
miracles. He mentions here, particularly, that S. Augustine 
blamed a lady for not sufficiently publishing a miracle which had 
been worked on her. He says, “ A good Huguenot, on the con- 
trary, would have buried the fact as deep as possible, and this out 
of zeal for the pureté reformée. Those ancient great souls were 
satisfied with pureté formée.”t Coming to his own age, he 
accepts the miracles of S. Francis of Paula, S. Francis Xavier, 
and others, and points to the “ marvels now working at our gates, 
in the sight of our princes, and of all Savoy, at Mondovi.” Yet 
he is not credulous, He has a great distrust of visions and 
miracles which are not proved by sanctity, and especially by 
obedience. In his “ Letter on Preaching ’”’§ he says :—‘‘ Let 
the preacher carefully avoid recounting false miracles, or ridiculous 
histories taken from second-rate authors, which make our ministry 
blamable and contemptible.”|| The “Standard of the Cross,” 
treating of the true cross, naturally expresses his general teaching 
also on relics, images, ceremonies. ‘The strongest passage of this 
kind is perhaps in the “ First Title’ (Migne, vi. 1,212). He 
takes as standard a work as S. Augustine’s “ City of God,’ and 
in it but one chapter—we may say, the events of one day. No 
less than twenty-one miracles are recorded as worked by the 
relics of SS. Gervase and Protase and of S. Stephen—amongst 
these the raising of four dead persons to life. Miracles are 
worked by blessed oil, the sign of the Cross, and earth from the 
Holy Land. A heathen is converted by the touch of flowers from 
S. Stephen’s tomb. A man who prayed to the twenty Martyrs 
for food and raiment, sees immediately after his prayer a large fish 
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which is lying on the river bank, and which he finds to have a 
gold ring in its stomach. In a sermon preached after these 
miracles, 8. Augustine concludes with these remarkable words : 
‘‘ What was there in these hearts that leaped for joy, but the 
faith of Jesus Christ for which the blood of Stephen had been 
shed?” Let us now take a few examples of some “extreme’” 
Catholic notions and practices from his life. No Jess than eight 
public or private pilgrimages are recorded. His devotion to 
particular Saints is well known. His favourites (we may be 
pardoned for’ giving the long list—each name contains a revela- 
tion of his spirit) were S. Peter, S. John Baptist, S. John 
the Evangelist, S. Mary Magdalene, the Good Thief, the 
three Saints Francis (of Assisi, of Paula, Xavier), 8S. Bernard, 
S. Louis, 8. Thomas Aquinas, S. Dominic, 8. Sebastian, 
S. Ignatius, S. Charles, S. Theresa (specially because she had 
renewed devotion to S. Joseph), S. Blandina, the two Saints. 
Antony, and 8. Apollonia. Referring to the popular custom of 
invoking 8. Antony of Padua when things are lost, and rebuking 
some one who blamed this custom, he said: “God has shown 
that such is His good pleasure by a hundred miracles He has 
worked through this Saint: how can we disbelieve the evidence 
of facts? Truly, sir. ... we might invoke this Saint to help. 
us to find what we lose every day, you—simplicity, and J— 
humility, which -I am forgetting to practise.”’* He sends to 
S. Jane relics, which he calls “ devotions,” of St. Charles.t When 
she was given over by the physicians, he cured her by giving her 
a little powder of the relics of the same Saint, vowing a pilgrimage 
to his shrine at Milan. A little later he instantaneously cured 
her of a grievous malady by making her kiss the relics of S. 
‘Blaise. Those who would judge whether the use of the sensible 
in religion hinders or helps the service ‘in spirit and in truth,” 
should read what he says on a “‘ Larme de Vend6me,”} or enter 
into the sentiments he expressed when his tears and sweat fell on 
the “ Holy Winding-Sheet,” which he was exposing for venera- 
tion at Turin.§ - Finally, we have a strong personal testimony to- 
the truth of miracles in the following remarkable letter,|| when 
sending back a relic of 8. Apollonia to S. Jane. 


My dearest daughter, I send back your sacred remedy, which I 
can say has been a sovereign one to me, since God has acted with 
me according to your faith, hope, and charity. And I must confess, 
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to the glory of Jesus Christ and of His holy spouse, that I did not 
expect to be able to say Mass to-day, on account of the great swell- 
ing of my cheek and the inside of my mouth; but having leant on 
my prie-Diew and put the relic on my cheek, I said—‘ My God, may 
it be done to me as my daughters desire, if it is Thy holy will; and 
immediately the pain stopped... . . When I ‘went out every one 
told me the swelling was gone, and I felt so myself. Blessed be 
God! .... he wished this trouble to come to-day to honour his 
ee Apollonia, and to give us a sensible proof of the Communion 
of paints. 


S. Francis then believed, with a reasoned and practical con- 
viction, in all that is most distinctive of the Catholic Church— 
we will say, of the modern Catholic Church. We have not 
aimed at giving his reasons; these we leave our readers to study 
for themselves in him. We have appealed to his authority ; 
though, after all, what is his authority but concentrated reason— 
a thousand reasons summed up in the conclusions he believed 
and lived by? Our argument asserts itself. We will not claim, 
as we might do, that his moral authority stands or falls with his 
dogmatic, that his moral reasoning must be untrustworthy if he 
is capable of such delusion in the region of dogma. We urge a 
narrower but irresistible conclusion. We say that in the face of 
such testimony it is impossible to put the teaching of the Church, 
on the Sacred Heart, Our Lady, and the Pope, out of court; her 
claims must be, at the least, deserving of careful, impartial 
examination, when recommended by men of such moral en- 
lightenment and holiness as this man. These doctrines cannot 
at once be labelled as evidently corrupt,-novel, superstitious— 
and summarily dismissed. We speak, especially to Anglicans, 
as the blind man spoke to the priests:* “ You say you know not 
whence he is, and I say he has opened my eyes.” You say these 
ideas are new, and we show you them taken as a matter of 
course by a Saint of the sixteenth century. And as the writers 
of one age represent the teachers of another, so he represents the 
mind of the Tridentine Church and of the Church of the Fathers. 
You say these practices are corruptions and superstitions, and we 
show them in this man filled with the spirit of faith and right- 
eousness. You say the Popes are usurpers, and this Saint tries 
to almost enlarge the sphere of their power. What you declare 
to lead away from Christ he proclaims to be the very way to 
Him. In concluding this part, we say then to you with 
Fénélon, the close imitator of our Saint :—“<On the one hand 
regard the pure spirituality of S. Francis de Sales, on the other 
his principles on the Church in his ‘Controversies ;’ it is the 
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same Saint who speaks with the unction of the same Spirit of 
Truth in the two sorts of writings. Such are the admirable 
Saints, who have been nourished in the bosom of Mother- 
Church.”* 

We said, in the first article of this series, that our object was 
to exhibit the nature and eminence of the doctrine which has 
merited for S. Francis the title “ Doctor of the Church.” | We 
have so far treated chiefly of its matter, and will now attempt to 
give a distinct idea of its form. By this we mean more than is 
generally understood by the word style: we mean not only his 
individual manner of expressing his thoughts, but the whole 
setting of his religious teaching. His excellence of form is one 
of the gifts belonging to his mission of sweetness, “ the bait by 
which he allures the world.” These last are the words of Sainte- 
Beuve, in the striking essay named at the head of this paper. 
The testimony of Leigh Hunt, previously cited, belongs only to 
the natural order. Sainte-Beuve, freethinker as he was, had a 
spiritual mind, and his estimate of 8S. Francis de Sales may be 
considered the tribute of the highest earthly powers to the 
supereminence of grace. No Catholic could praise more highly, 
and perhaps no writer could express his praise more exquisitely, 
than does this prince of modern critics. 

S. Francis was exceptionally endowed with the gifts necessary 
to the great writer. He had a powerful intellect, a capacious 
memory, and, in addition, he had the imagination of a poet, with 
all the poet’s love of beauty and delicacy of perception. The 
combination of these qualities in him was even more exceptional. 
The restraining or guiding faculties were strong as the origina- 
tive. His judgment was as sound as his imagination was fertile; 
his acumen and shrewdness and sense of humour were equal to 
his sensibility. He had quickness and accuracy of observation. 
He could grasp at once the real and the ideal. His course of 
long and severe study, and his world-wide experience, developed 
and matured his intellectual powers, filled his memory, trained, 
while it fed, his imagination, refined his taste. And to all these 
gifts he added one, without which they would have been useless 
te others: the power of expressing his knowledge. He possessed 
the mastery of language. Indeed, he not only used it, but he 
helped to make it. The French language was unformed; its 
laws were not laid down when he began to write. Rabelais and 
Marot had rather degraded than raised it; Montaigne but just 
preceded him; Malherbe was contemporary, and apparently 
unknown to him; Balzac and Voiture came a generation later. 
He saw around him, for the most part, a literature which cor- 
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responded with the preaching of that day, in which the thoughts 
were overloaded and distorted by a mass of pedantry, affectation 
and fantastic metaphor. From amid an unlettered people, 
obeying solely the instinct of his own genius and taste, without 
guide and almost without precursor, he had the power and the 
courage to rise superior to the faults of his age, and to create for 
himself and others a formed language and a model style. Six- 
teen years after his death, the Academy, only then established, 
enrolled this Savoyard bishop, who disdained literary eminence, 
and sought merely the natural expression of his noble thoughts, 
among the fathers and purest writers of the French tongue. 

The general character of his style will be better appreciated by 
briefly considering the process of its formation. The first course, 
laid on the foundation of his native talent, was undoubtedly the 
classical or humanistic. He knew Latin well at an age when 
other children are beginning the study of their mother-tongue. 
The ease of his later style was well-earned by those laborious 
hours which his biographers tell us he devoted to the best 
rendering in Latin of some stubborn phrase, or the patient 
transcription and imitation of literary “ beauties” during his first 
six years at school. Then followed two years of higher classical 
studies, or “ Rhetoric,” at Paris, under Pére Sirmond, who was 
then devoting the genius which later astonished the world in 
the sphere of Patristic learning, to the full elucidation of the 
masterpieces of ancient eloquence. There is no further trace of 
classical or profane studies. He had exercised himself in them 
only as a means to higher things. There was not in him the 
usual transition from the attractions of human to those of sacred 
learning. His one desire from the beginning was to know God 
better by studying theology—a desire so strongly felt that his 
health failed, and his very body grew emaciated under its in- 
fluence. After one year of philosophy his desire was granted, 
and he joined to that severe study, Theology, Scripture and 
Hebrew. He could have had no time for other studies. We 
know the exact division of his hours during his four years at 
Padua, and find that they also were entirely absorbed by 
Theology, Scripture, the Fathers, and Jurisprudence. His chief 
master was the French Jesuit Possevin; but he had other ex- 
cellent masters, who were more or less imbued with the culture 
of the age and country, and from whom he doubtless uncon- 
sciously imbibed enough at least to perfect his classical education.* 
He learnt to speak and write Italian well; but he entered little 
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into the spirit of the place, and the possible influence of it upon 
him is far too vague and subtle to trace. We cannot remember 
that he ever qnotes any Italian humanist writer. Rather, he 
drew the classical element, distinctly traceable in him, not from 
them, but immediately from the Latin originals. His Greek 
learning seems to have been gained chiefly through the Latin. 
But he drew all purely, straining out the sensual and irreligious 
spirit which to many formed the deadly charm of that profane 
literature. What is more important is, that this was not his 
chief inspiration. He attaches far more importance to his 
acquaintance with Scupoli and the “ Spiritual Combat” at 
Padua, than to any worldly knowledge gained there. Side by 
side with profane learning had run a nobler and more influential 
medium of literary cultivation; we mean spiritual writings, 
and particularly the “ Lives of the Saints,’’ which had formed 
his delight from the time of his earliest studies. And while 
their contents were his main object, their form strongly im- 
pressed itself on a heart so tender, so warm, and so expanded 
with spiritual delight. Among these lives stands pre-eminent 
Joinville’s S. Louis; and doubtless many of the histories which 
thrilled the saintly boy in the long summer evenings at Annecy, 
while his companions found their pleasure in sports and rambles, 
resembled that book in their grave, antique, and simple style, 
“La vieille Gauloise,” he loved so well. The “Chroniques de 
S. Francois” was another favourite. The fine old-fashioned 
metrical translation of the Psalms by Philip Desportes, Abbot 
of Tiron, which he speaks of in the “ Letters,” and uses in the 
“ Love of God,” was familiar to him, doubtless from childhood. 
The “ Letters” of S. Jerome, and the “ Confessions” of St. Augus- 
tine, he would seem to have studied in French. And of the 
few profane writers whom he had the chance of reading 
in his native tongue, we must signalize Amyot, of whom 
Tournemine says: “No one knows better the harmony and 
spirit of the French language; the energy, the force, the 
modulated and flowing arrangement of his ancient words, is 
admirable.”* The “ Plutarque ” of this author was his frequent 
reading. He early read Montaigne, whose “ Essaies’” were, 
published in the year the Saint went to Paris, and whose 
naturalness would be sympathetic, while his vigour would 
muscularize Francis’s style. He read Marot, but was so disgusted 
with his profanity and heresy that he can have accepted but 
little from him. He speaks of his “ Poésies Marottées,” a name 
very different from the ‘“ Marotique,” pronounced with such 
gusto by the crities of the present day. The rest of his authors 
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were probably in Latin, such as the Fathers, whom he read from 
the beginning of his student life. We are told that in his youth 
he particnlarly admired and imitated the “harmonious and flow- 
ing” style of St. Cyprian. He was attracted by the moral tone 
of Seneca, Pliny and Cicero. He seems to have made little 
difference between the two languages, so that it cannot be 
decided in which of them certain of his letters were written 
first. We think that on the whole he preferred Latin, though 
most frequently of course obliged to employ his native tongue. 
We see, then, what the French call the fond of his style, 
which was still somewhat academic—by which we mean too 
florid, too attentive to words, and too balanced. Much of this 
would in any case have disappeared in time, but it was forced 
into its proper shape by the circumstances in which he was 
placed immediately after leaving Padua. Nothing could have 
had a better influence than the necessities of his Chablais mission. 
After the close air of hooks and student life it was a plunge into 
cold water, and it tempered his style like steel. He had to 
instruct and preach almost the whole day, and at the same time 
and in the same style he wrote. For the “ Controversies” he 
had to write, in haste, an essay almost daily, in moments snatched 
from hard and absorbing work. He had no books but his Bible 
and his Bellarmine, and was obliged to exercise and lay weight 
on his own powers. He had to adapt his words to a very simple 
people, though the subject was difficult and the reasoning severe. 
And he wrote at the passion-point of holy zeal, his whole mind 
inflamed with the desire of persuading his readers to accept his 
message. Any artificialness fell away of itself. He felt what 
was too high or too subtle; he came to stand outside, and to 
select from, his treasures; and his learning, whose forms might 
have somewhat mastered him, became of the greatest value in 
the service of realities. The change was at first almost uncon- 
scious. He did not reckon the ‘ Controversies” as writings at 
all; and still, in his few more reflective works of this later period, 
we see the traces of his former style. But his circumstances 
continued nearly the same. He was kept to incessant preaching 
and correspondence, without time for preparation or elaboration, 
and so he entered into the full knowledge and dominion of his 
best style, what Tournemine well calls: “that familiar and con- 
versational eloquence, which is more persuasive than sublime 
discourses.”* Art and training had done their work; he had 
risen to learn, as he says, that “the highest art is to have no 
art,’+ and he subsided, not into the uncouthness and irregularity, 
but into the unconsciousness of Nature. His thought came out 
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mature, in easy and natural, yet correct and refined, expression. 
His style flexibly accommodated itself to the subject treated and 
the person addressed, so that it has the variety which belongs to 
Nature; and, indeed, even in what we have called his academic 
style, Nature still holds the chief place. He never spoke or wrote 
from the lips merely; and he early speaks with contempt of 
“the prolix quanquam periods of men brought up to the 
triflings of the schools, whom we call pedagogues.” In a word, 
his earlier style is of the same kind as his later, but less perfect, 
and with some foreign elements, which were soon rejected. The 
* Standard of the Cross” is the only considerable work of the 
earlier period. There are also a few letters, a few sermons 
(including the two most authentic, of 1600), and two or three of 
the opuscula. The “Controversies” of 1594 were written 
sermons, and in his finest style, though not in its most perfect 
state. The major part of the rest of his works is actually letters 
and conferences, just as they were written or talked. The most 
of his “Sermons” are not sufficiently authentic for safe deduc- 
tions concerning his manner. His best known work, the “ Intro- 
duction,” was made from letters. Most of these are destroyed, 
but it is quite striking to see from such as we still have,* how 
little difference he had to make before subjecting his ordinary 
and hastily written letters to the ordeal of publication. The 
“Love of God” must be taken by itself. It is the work of 
his maturest powers. In the illustrations, occasionally strained, 
and the periods, sometimes laboured and overloaded,’ we see an 
imagination less spontaneously active, and a taste less sensitive 
to reject the artificial; but these blemishes are very rare. It is 
himself, and for the most part at his very best, and in his most 
natural style. He says in the preface that his “ only thought is 
to tell naively and simply, without art, and much more without 
display, the story . . . . of divine love.” And he sweetly says 
to his readers: “Be douw et bonteux to me... . if you find 
the style a little (though I am sure it will be very little) different 
from that I have used when writing to Philothea” (the “ Introduc- 
tion”), “and the two greatly different from that which I employed , 
when writing in defence of the Cross.” In his most simple and 
natural style then are the narrative parts, the connections, 
developments, expositions. Some questions of course require 
a more complex and deeper treatment, but the difficulty is from 
the subject not from the expression; and it must be said also that 
a desire, at least, to share the author’s piety is necessary to relish 
this expression of his secret and tender heart; what is possibly 
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the reader’s ignorance or coldness must not be estimated as the 
author’s fault. The Saint, in the same Preface speaks thus, and 
the words are noticeable both as regards the style and the 
doctrine of the book :— 


This treatise has been written to help the already devout souls to 
advance .... and hence I have been forced to say many things 


_ Somewhat unknown to the yenerality, and which will therefore ap- 


pear more obscure than they are. The depths of science are always 
somewhat hard to sound, and there are few divers who care and are 
able to descend and gather the pearls and other precious stones 
which are in the womb of the ocean. But if you have the courage 
fairly to penetrate these words which I have written, it will truly be 
with you as with the divers, who, says Pliny, see clearly in the 
deepest caves of the sea the light of the sun; for you will find in the 
hardest parts of this discourse a good and fair light. Moreover, as I 
do not follow them that despise books treating of a certain super- 
eminently perfect life, so, for my part, I do not speak of such a super- 
eminence. 


The “ Love of God” is like a stream, a stream of transparent 
gold, now flowing smoothly along, now rippling over sunny 


shallows, and now deepening itself in some hollow, where its 


wave seems to grow dark while it mirrors the surrounding shade, 
though translucent as ever to the penetrating eye. 

Such is the general outline and effect of his style; but it is not 
enough to say that it is flowing and natural, and represents the 
soul of the writer. We must try to give its more special 
character. It is distinguished, then, in the first place, for those 
qualities of style which are to a certain extent impersonal, and 
common to all good writers, of which the primaries are clear- 
ness, force, and beauty. 

His remarkable clearness is shown sometimes in its simplest 
form of exact definition, distinction, and description. This is 
universal. A fine instance occurs in his definition of Indifference, 
quoted in our last essay.* Graduation is another element of 
his clearness, His close attention to method is everywhere visible, 
and is shown particularly in his criticism of a certain theological 
Sunvma (Let. 402). His continual close attention to the exact 





* Other examples are his explanation of the difference between the 
object of the senses and the object of the intellect (species sensibilis et 
intelligibilis) (“ Love of God,” in. 11); between thought, study, and medi- 
tation, or between meditation and contemplation (Lbid. vi.) ; his process 
of reconciling grace and free-will (Zdzd. ii. 11. iv.); the statement of the 
difference between command and counsel (Ibid. viii. 6), which reads like a 
page of Newman’s clearest discrimination (xil.); the whole “ Mystical 
Explanation of the Canticles.” And even in his most exalted and 
pathetic moments there is ever a certain lwcidus ordo, a thread of careful 
though spontaneous arrangement. 
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force of the words he uses is another important department of 
it. Every one bears the stamp of having passed under more or 
less conscious reflection. No doubt the necessities of his work 
had forced this on him. He tells his preacher not to introduce 
S. Thomas’s words into his sermon unless he has the art of 
making them clear even to the meanest understanding. We 
see in the same essay,* the machinery, as it were, of this part of 
his style. He reveals “a secret of extreme utility to preachers 
—namely, to seek similitudes from those places of Scripture 
where few have the power to observe them, and this is done by 
meditation of the words.” All this part, as indeed the whole 
essay, is worthy of the closest study by any one who would catch 
the spirit of the Saint’s style, so far as it is imitable. And this 
continual sifting or searching action of the intellect is not only 
in the substantial nouns and verbs of his thought, but in the 
intimate texture of his style, in the prepositions particularly, in 
the connecting and adverbial words, in interjections. Besides 
the ordinary words of this kind with which the three languages 
he uses abound, he has in French no less than twenty-four to ex- 
press his own special shades of meaning, some of them being 
literal translations of the Latin or Italian. 

We do not deny that there is sometimes a little too much 
attention to words, that he is a little pedantic in his use of them, 
and plays on them too much. This latter was a fault of his age. 
His greatest affectations are small by the side of those of nearly 
all his contemporaries, and for our part we consider the purism 
of the present day, in this matter, is carried to an extravagant 
length. His care for words passes on into his general way of 
treating his matter. There is in him a certain rectitude of order. 
He always seems to begin just in the right place, to make the 
exactly proper division of chapters and paragraphs, the best 
arrangement of explanations, proofs, illustrations. 

Force is a second great quality of his style—a certain master- 
liness, resulting from his complete grasp of his subject, and con- 
sciousness of truth, which subdues an opponent, and gives a sense 
of singular confidence to a disciple. He rejoices in difficulties, 
removing them in a way grand in its hiddenness, well described 
by Sainte-Beuve :—“ He not only eludes and repulses difficulties, 
but by his elevated, sweet, and calm manner, he hinders them 
from arising.” But the strength of his style, like the strength 
hidden under his moral teaching, is of that delicate and nervous 
kind not appreciated by the ordinary or careless observer. It is 
that electric strength, that union of courage, high-breeding, 
pride, if so be—of coolness, training, eye and nerve, which gives 





* Let. 62. 
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the slender hand of the gentleman the mastery over the sledge- 
hammer instrument of brute force.* It is like the scimitar of 
Saladin, in “‘ The Talisman,” which will not shear through a bar 
of metal, but which, with an invisible effort, makes the silken 
veil fall parted from its magic edge. There is the same union of 
the strong and the gentle which appears in the matter of his 
doctrine and in his personal character. ‘“ Some,” says Sainte- 
Beuve, “might think him effeminate ; but the best judges agree 
that he is ever faithful to the true Christian spirit. There is a 
strong current in that stream, which is so lively, so abundant and 
SO gay, that it is almost childlike.’ His continual appeal to the 
inspired word gives a special solidity and force. His clearness 
and strength are not shown only in his general manner, but par- 
ticularly in his art of expressing a truth if such concise and 
pregnant words as to preserve its force, and at the same time set 
off both its strength and its beauty. His native power of seeing 
the similar in the incongruous, his finished classical and legal, 
as weil as scholastic training, helped him here: still more did 
the necessities of his work as preacher, controversalist, and director. 
We are all familiar with his proverbial expressions, his happy 
antitheses, his sayings or mots. They occur on every page. 
Pius IX. said on some public occasion :—“There is nothing 
lovely, strong, touching, like a saying of S. Francis de Sales.” 
To take a few instances. “Balls are like mushrooms, the best 
are good for nothing :” ‘We shall never make one Lent well if 
we expect to make two.” Nature in bringing forth more leaves 
than necessary is “ prudently inadvertent.” ‘‘ Eagerness makes 
us run only to make us stumble.” “Soon enoughif well enough.” 
** Honour is the salary of virtue.” ‘The more a preacher says, 
the less the people remember.” ‘To some indiscreet nuns who 
wanted to go barefoot, he said :—‘ Look after your heads, never 
mind your feet.” Who would expect Pope’s ‘Ten censure 
wrong for one that writes amiss,” so exactly anticipated as it is 
in S. Francis’s “ Plusiewrs écrivent sottement, et plusieurs 
censurent lowrdement ?” 

But it is when the imagination brings the sensible to illustrate 
the ideal, or the ideal to dignify the common, that his clearness 
and force are seen in their beauty. It is well known that the 
use of figurative language, and associating of thought with 
thought, is one of his chief characteristics. His very name 
seems at once to recall some lovely image. His figures range 
from the metaphor in a single picturesque word, through 








* “Tjinoua clara, tersa, naturalis, gencrosa. Exempla apposita, bene 
proposita et adhuc melius exposita, Historiz dilucide proponendey, ap- 
plicande vivaciter, Sanctorum Patrum in morem.”— Letter 62. 
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similes and comparisons of every kind, up to parables continued 
through two or three’ chapters. He used them sometimes to 
illustrate, sometimes, by a certain analogy, at once to illustrate 
and to prove, always to please and recreate. The visible and 
invisible world, al] his stores of learning and experience, Nature 
and art, from the noblest to the commonest, are laid under con- 
tribution, to furnish him with images and comparisons of beauty. 
His vivid and varied page brings before us, sometimes the snow- 
clad heroic mountains of Savoy, sometimes the quiet farmsteads 
and orchards, and the homely life which nestle at their foot. Some- 
times he leads us to the fringe of Annecy lake, or to some leafy 
shade, and delights eye and ear with all that is lovely on earth ; 
and anon his adventurous devotion carries us to Bethlehem, or 
Calvary, or wraps ‘us to the heavens, to hear saints or angels, 
the heavenly mother, or the Divine Son Himself, speak to us 
the Saint’s words of love. Many examples have appeared in the 
course of this article. We add one or two of the simplest. Our 
afflictions are “ bemusked”? when we smeil them as coming from 
the heart of our Saviour. 8S. Simeon Stylites is a “bird of 
Paradise.” Trent} “canonized the Vulgate.” “God’s trail is 
on creatures.”” He compares the simplicity of that act of God 
which produces a variety of creatures, to the action of a 
printer, who produces a thousand figures with one stamp of his 
press. Bishops must refuse themselves to no one, but be “like 
a public fountain, where every one can drink, not only men, but 
beasts also, and sometimes great serpents.” To have too many 
devout practices is “like trying to thread several needles at 
once.” ‘Virtue is the root of reputation, and as long as this lives 
the stalk will spring again.” 

If the Saint is found too imaginative by some readers, it is 
rarely with him thatthe fault lies. Still it is true that occasionally 
he offers an image or poetic description when a simple statement 
would be more in place, or illustrates what he has not clearly 
enough defined. Sometimes, also, especially in his later works, 
his comparisons, as we have said, are farfetched and strained. 
His natural history is sometimes greatly at fault, through what 
Sainte-Beuve calls his “half-scientific, half-poetic credulity.” 
And, speaking at least from a literary point of view, we cannot 
agree with this critic that his mistakes do not detract from the 
value of the comparison. How much more effective would be 
his simile about Holy Communion, if the Savoy hares really 
“grew white from eating snow |!” Sometimes, again, his compari- 
sons are too tender and too strongly drawn, at least for this fas- 
tidious age; and we cannot always approve his allusions to 
Pagan histories, in spite of the transparent purity of his own heart, 
which makes good out of evil. There is no doubt that a certain 
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small number of words and passages, of perfect propriety in his age, 
should be entirely omitted in popular editions at the present day. 

But having given the more general qualities of his style, we 
must say that we must look underneath these to discover its 
true springs, its personal and individual characteristics. It is 
the very expression of his heart, a heart all aglow with love, 
and with desire to communicate its ardours. His heart wields 
his pen, love informs his every word. He said: “I preach with 
all my heart ;” and his writings also thrill with the eloquence of 
the heart. It shows itself chiefly of course in his pathetic and 
tender movements, but its influence is felt throughout, and some- 
times flames out unexpectedly, as if he could not keep it longer 
down. Sainte-Beuve, having said that he did for religion what 
Montaigne did for philosophy, adds: “But Montaigne is 
egotistic, Francis is all burning with love of others;” and after 
comparing his style with Franklin’s, he says: “ Franklin has 
only humanity, Francis has Charity, that divine intoxication 
which communicates its ravissement.” The Saint begins on 
one occasion: “I feel myself to-day a little more amorous of 
souls than usual.” His style then is above all, to use his own 
word, affectif. Love makes him impressive, creating in him an 
enthusiasm and sympathy which teach him not only how to make 
clear, but also how to captivate the attention—which enable him 
to adapt himself to the felt needs of other hearts—which con- 
strain him to use all his powers of beautifying what he loves, to 
make it amiable to others: What is affective in the writer is 
effective or persuasive for the reader. Tournemine beautifully 
speaks Of his “ expressions efficacious because affectionate... . 
words which his heart rather than his mind has made him 
select.” This style affectif he uses, professedly, even in his 
polemic works, and he recommends it to a Benedictine friend for 
a theological Swmma.* “You only need,” he says to his 
preacher, “to speak affectively and devoutly, simply, candidly 
and heartily (confidenter): and the doctrines you would persuade 
others, have deeply held and most persuaded to yourself. Let the 
words be inflamed with an interior affection: let them come 
from the heart rather than the mouth. The mouth may speak 
as much as it will, but heart speaks to heart ; the tongue only 
strikes the ears,’’ 

His familiar conversational style is the natural medium for 
this outpouring of the heart, for this loving archness, as if he 
were watching behind his words, and the only style which could 
allow the expression of his almost maternal feeling. If any are 
astonished at the tenderness and strength of these expressions, 





* Let, 402, + Let. 62. 
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let him condemn, not the Saint, but his own want of simplicity 
and divine charity. “Nothing,” says Fénélon, “is so tender, 
so lively, so sweet, so amiable, so loving, as a heart which divine 
Jove possesses and inspires.” And ‘Tournemine: “ His style 
reveals his sweetness, the tenderness of his heart. We feel that 
he loves and should be loved, but that he wishes God alone to 
be loved.” Yes,-here is the deepest spring of his thoughts and 
words, deeper even than the heart—at least deeper than a heart 
inflamed with merely human love; it is heavenly passion and 
spiritual ardour. It is that unction which belongs only to the 
Saints, which superadds grace to natural gifts—in this man, to 
the noblest natural gifts. It was his way to see everything under 
a heavenly light, and the habit passes into his language as its 
habitual characteristic. It appears in passages otherwise calm 
and unimpassioned. As he sees things poetically, not merely to 
illustrate better for his disciples, but because a poet’s eye cannot 
see them otherwise, so he sees things spiritually because he cannot 
help it—-his vision is so formed. And by this, as by his noblest 
gift, all the rest must be judged. A sweetness that might be 
too luscious, and expressions of tenderness that would otherwise 
be extravagant, are natural and right inhim. It is the language 
of Eden and originalinnocence. His very literary faults cease to 
be such when viewed in this light. He gives, for instance, the 
legend that if a man is dying of jaundice, and can but attract 
the notice of the yellow oriole, its love and pity for man makes it 
draw the disease by sympathy to itself, and it saves him by its 
death. He says: “This bird seems to have been created by 
God to serve as a similitude of the Passion.”* And so it was— 
forhim. ‘ His bees,” again, as Cardinal Wiseman says,+ “are not 
those of Huber or of our gardens; they are intelligent, moral 
little beings... .. And his dove is no more the dove of our cotes 
than the other is the bee of our hives. It is an ideal bird, that 
thinks and reflects and reasons, and is guided by the sweetest 
laws of disinterested love.” 

Hence the necessity of keeping his exact form, lest this 
spiritualness should evaporate. ‘Tournemine says his language 
cannot even be modernized “without enervating the celestial 
eloquence on which its usefulness depends.” And Sainte-Beuve 
says that some of his words will not even bear quotation—“ The 
are so fine, so simple, so delicate, that they cannot be said when 
the occasion is passed. The shadings, the fimesses, and the most 
delicate sentiments are lost.” It is then scarcely necessary to 
add, that our description refers, in its fulness, only to the original. 





* First Sermon for Good Friday. 
+ Preface to the ‘* Conferences.” 
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Still this also is difficult to appreciate, especially without some 
knowledge of Latin and antique French, and many readers 
would get their best idea of him froma faithful translation. But 
' it cannot be said that we have a translation of his works.* Some 
idea might be given by comparing him with authors of our own 
tongue. But we cannot find one that corresponds with him. His 
antique simplicity forbids comparison with modern, his advanced 
learning and refinement with our earliest, writers. His tender- 
ness and naturalness remind of Shakspeare; his rich abounding 
imagery of Spenser; his thoughtful language, pregnant with 
allusion, of Milton; but here again comparison seems forbidden 
by the sanctity of his theme and the heavenly purity of his 
spirit. They are knights of earthly thought and earthly love; 
he is (but far more encouragingly human) the “ Sir Galahad” of 
literature. Crashaw, with a little less fierceness in his love, 
and Father Southwell, might have given a truer idea of him, had 
their work been on a larger scale, and freed from the restraint of 
verse. 

But we are exceeding the limits of our design, which was to 
show with what good reason the rulers and teachers of the Church 
urge the doctrine of S. Francis on the faithful as the perfection 
of Christian asceticism, and most adapted to the needs of the 
age. There is scarcely a movement of the Supreme Pontiffs or the 
Bishops towards the inerease of piety, which is not directly or 
indirectly connected with him. The strong impulse given to the 
Third Order of 8. Francis of Assisi is an equally strong recommenda- 
tion of the teaching of S. Francis de Sales. The promises and rules 
of a third order are a sort of hedge round the interior life. And 
as members of the first orders—Benedictines, Jesuits, Dominicans, 
Carmelites, Franciscans themselves—go to Francis de Sales to 





* The translation of the ‘“ Conferences” best represents the original, 
but is too literal to be called faithful. The Catholic translations of the 
“Introduction” are very imperfect as regards style. The Anglican is 
superior, but omits essential points of doctrine. And it is not the “In- 
troduction,” but the “Letters” and ‘‘ Love of God” which represent his 
finest style. The current English edition of the latter is, as a translation, 
beneath criticism. About one-fifth part of the “ Letters’? has been 
translated. The Anglican edition, which is perhaps the best known, is in 
the translator’s, not in the author’s, style, to say nothing of its mistakes 
and omissions. An excellent work, called “ Practical Piety,’ just repub- 
lished, gives a fair translation of parts of the “ Conferences,” of some 
letters, and parts of others. But the editor takes far too much liberty in 
shortening and omitting sentences and paragraphs to let his work pro- 
perly represent the style of the Saint. We may remark that the title, 
leading one to expect a complete system of piety, 1s ill-chosen. It makes 
the Saint’s teaching seem meagre and disconnected. [Since this note 
was written, the author has published a translation of “ Letters to Persons 


in the World.” | 
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learn the inner teaching of their state, and the way to fulfil their 
vows of perfection, so much more will those who live in the 
world, and for whom heyspecially wrote, find in him the means 

_of satisfying their new obligations. No one could better intro- 
duce them to the spirit of S. Francis of Assisi, whom he quotes 
at every page in the sublimest chapters of the “ Love of God,” 
who necessarily, he says, comes to his mind when he speaks of 
divine love, and whose words he considers to be inspired. And 
surely Pope Leo XIII. is only describing the spirit of S. Francis 
de Sales when he describes the fruits of the third Order: “A 
heart detached from mortal things, complete self-control, and a 
gentle and resigned endurance of adversity. . .. . The love of 
God and of one’s neighbour is the mistress and sovereign of 
all other virtues; such is its power that it wipes away all the 
hardships that accompany the fulfilment of duty, and renders the 
hardest labours not only bearable but agreeable.” 

This teaching, then, is in the first place urged upon the children 
of the Church, and there is already a great development of the 
knowledge of it. His daughters of the Visitation have preserved 
for us, like holy vestals, the living fire, the living tradition of 
the spirit with which he himself filled their first mothers. The 
Sisters of S. Joseph, who trace their origin to his inspiration, 
though not regularly founded till thirty years after his death, 
have assisted, as the active side of the Visitation spirit, in 
spreading and preserving it; and in these latter days three 
orders of men,* two, at least, of women,+ and two great public 


* 1. The Missioners of 8. Francis de Sales, founded in 1836, by Mer. 
Rey, Bishop of Annecy, and Pére Mermier. Their chief house is at 
Annecy. Their work is teaching and foreign missions. They have two 
or three missions in England. 

2. The Oblates of 8. Francis de Sales, founded in 1875, by Pére 
Brisson, but originated by Mére Marie de Sales Chappuis. Their chief 
house is at Troyes. Their work is teaching, giving missions, and evan- 
gelizing the poor by “ Ciuvres Ouvriéres,” of which they have seven in 
France. They also take foreign missions, and have just accepted one in 
the English colony of the Cape. 

3. The Salesians, founded by Don Bosco, some thirty years ago, and now 
spread through all Italy, the South of France, Spain, and South America. 
Don Bosco tells us he chose S. Francis as the patron of his work on 
account of the Saint’s ‘incomparable mildness.” Their great work is 
the reclaiming of destitute children, of whom over 25,000 are annually 
received. They have educated 6,000 priests. They also take foreign 
missions, and have recently, for the first time in history, evangelized _ 
Patagonia. i 

+ 1. The Sisters Servants of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, founded at 
Argenteuil, by Pére Braun, in 1866. They have nineteen houses in 
France, many in England and elsewhere. They devote themseives ex- 
clusively to the poor and working classes, 

2. The Daughters of Marie Auwwiliatrice, founded by Don Bosco to 





assist his Salesian Fathers. 
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associations* have been formed to spread it more abroad. He 
has a mission also, as we have seen, to those outside the Church, 
who still retain fragments more or less complete of Christian 
dogma. Amongst them also his writings, though mutilated 
and disfigured, are growing daily in estimation. 

But if this were all it would be but imperfectly suited to meet 
the needs of this age. In his day infidelity was scarcely known ; 
but the spirit which, to use his expression, “ breathes against 
heresy,” breathes also against that. The conviction, the very 
tone of such a man is a proof of the truth of what he believes, 
We invite infidels to study the symmetrical beauty of his doctrine. 
Let them take his theory as an hypothesis, and test by it the 
facts of life. Let them view his own life, the lives of those 
servants of God whom he imitated, seeing how perfectly they 
lived by their principles, how these upheld them, how sweetly 
they died. Perhaps intellectual pride—a greater obstacle to the 
revelation of God than even the clouds of passion—may begin to 
weaken, and, as it fails, truth will certainly grow stronger. Let 
them then turn to look at their own lives, and try to revive the 
faded lines of spiritual truth, let them listen to the echoes in their 
conscience, till they begin again to be heard as the voice of the 
Supreme Legislator. Let them study the doctrines of the 
Church of Francis de Sales in their reasonableness and beauty, 
as expounded by such men as this, In this atmosphere of serene 
faith and spiritual beauty their objections will get weaker, 
answers to them will seem at least more possible. ‘The objec- 
tions of criticism and incredulity against Christianity,” says de 
Sacy,t “ appear to me weak indeed when I read the letters of S. 
Francis de Sales.”” And so they may begin to make an opening 
for the ready and soliciting grace of God. To admit His possi- 
bility is already much; He will second their faint aspirations 
and their attempts at prayer to a possible, soon to a hoped for, 
God. All that they seek is here, and is nowhere else. 

The great humanists of the day have a power, gained from the 
very revelation which they reject, to make their ideal, even under 
their imperfect conception, beautiful. But what is their self- 
sacrificing love, the halo they throw round earthly life, except a 


* 1. The Association or “ Guvre” of S. Francis de Sales, founded at 
the desire of Pius IX., in 1857, and long directed by Mer. de Ségur. It 
is established in almost every diocese of France, and counts its asso- 
ciates by hundreds of thousands. It is a sort of interior and domestic 
*‘ Propagation of the Faith,” and is organized in a similar manner. 

2. The Co-operators of St. Francis de Sales, founded by Don Bosco, and 
canonically instituted, with all the privileges of a third order, by Pius 1X. 
in 1874. 

+ Preface to “ Letters of S. Francis de Sales.” 
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dream, a poetic fancy—beautiful indeed, but misty, intangible, 
baseless? Their rhapsodies of love and death are but sentiment 
in them ; and if sometimes real in their themes, leave in us at 
last only grief at the thought of wasted nobleness. They have 
no motive to offer; they cannot show the way to attain their end, 
they cannot even prove it to be worth trying to attain. They 
talk of religion as a submission to the invisible laws within and 
without us, of-morality as the conforming our habits to those 
laws.* But what laws—those of self-sacrifice or those of self- 
pleasing ?* And how can we sacrifice to abstract laws? Sacrifice, 
to be a working principle, implies acceptance, and points to a 


person. The new gospel is meant, forsooth, so the authoress — 


just quoted tells us in the same place, for the faint-hearted and 
the down-trodden! They may as well be told to worship the 
laws of England, or conform their habits to the Code Napoléon ! 
But here, in S. Francis, in the teaching of the Catholic Church, 
is their ideal, lovely and perfect beyond their powers of concep- 
tion and description. Here is an all-sufficient, ever-springing 
motive; here is the exact and detailed method of realizing their 
vision. The All-good, love for whom ?%s sanctity, unselfishness, 
heroism, has set the laws of life as possibilities of love for Him. 
He has taken our nature with its woes, and given the perfect 


example of self-renouncing love, constraining to imitation, not — 


for an abstract barren altrwism, but for His own dear sake. 
And His death has bought for man the chance and power of 
loving, and is the real proof that the end of man is life, and 
—if need were, and one might be so privileged—death, for 
love of God. This is the substance, the sum, of the teaching of 
S. Francis de Sales, Doctor of the Church Catholic. 





* So George Eliot, “ Mill on the Floss,” book iv. 
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